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LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
Extract o: Meat 


An invaluable and palatable Tonie for Invalids. 


Peculiarly efficacious in all cases of 
debility and weak digestion. 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior 
and low-priced substitutes 
being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by mis- 


** ° . : leading analyses), purchasers 
«* In use in most households throughout the kingdom, _ wuss laaish on bavker tee 
Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and see that no other is substituted for it. Company’s Extract, which for 


flavour and clearness is pro- 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s jouncea by all competent 
Signature, in Blue Ink, across Label. authorities to be the best, 


75 PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT. 


Perfection and Economy in Cookery, ensuring 
perfect combustion, thus curing Smoky Chimneys 
BY USING THRE 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 








UNSURPASSED FOR 
7 Durability, Depth of Oven, and Capacity of Boiler, 
MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 
CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Illustrated Price Books Post oe ™ 


TANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, 3.C. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 
N.B.--THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 


F. 8. C. OSLER, 


GLASS DINNER SERVICES. | CHINA DESSERT SERVICES. 
GLASS DESSERT SERVICES. | CHINA DINNER SERVICES. 
GLASS TABLE DECORATIONS. | CHINA BREAKFAST SHRVICES. 

| 

| 

| 

| 





GLASS FLOWER VASES. CHINA TEA SERVICES. 

GLASS TABLE LAMPS. CHINA VASES. 

GLASS LUSTRES & WALL LIGHTS.| CHINA AND PARIAN GROUPS. 
GLASS & BRASS CHANDELIERS.| CHINA ORNAMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM :—MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON :—SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and 
delicious beverage, prepared exclusively from choice 
Cocoa Nibs, with the superfluous oil extracted. 
** If properly Praveret, there is no nicer or more wholesome prepara- 
tion of Cocoa.”—Food, Water, and Air, Dr. HassaLt. 
‘It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”— 
W. W. Srovpart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
‘* Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been ex- 
tracted.”—Cnas. A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.8.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


TRY ALSO 


tC t FRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
rac A Delicious Preparation. 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. 


Now Ready, PART 1, price 7d. 


THE ROYAL SHAKSPERH. 


With numerous FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS on STEEL and Wood, from Original Designs by F. DICKSEE, 
F. BARNARD, A. HOPKINS, J. D. WATSON, V. W. BROMLEY, C. GREEN, J. M‘L. RALSTON, &c. &c. 


The ROYAL SHAKSPERE will be a Compriete Epirion of the great dramatist’s Plays and Poems, 
arranged in chronological order from the Text of the eminent Shaksperian scholar Professor Detius. 
“ Edward IIT.” and ‘‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen” will be included. There will also be an Introduction and 
Life of Shakspere by Mr. F. J. Furnivatn, Founder and Director of the New Shakspere Society, who shows 
the proper method of studying Shakspere, recounts the story of the poet’s life, and presents a chronological 
arrangement of the Plays and Poems. 


The Steel Plate in PART 1 is engraved from FRANK DIOKSEE’S charming Painting, ‘‘ BERTRAM and HELENA.” 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.—GOOD 
FOOD.—How to assimilate or enjoy good food 
that would otherwise cause constipation, bilious head- 
ache, disordered stomach, and other disasters, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT; being a genuine product of 
nature, it is a true or natural way of preserving and 
restoring health. It removes effete matter or pcison 
from the blood, thus preventing and throwing off fevers, 
boils, and other morbid conditions of the blood. On 
that account you cannot overstate its great value in 
keeping the blood pure and free from disease ; without 
such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is im- 
mensely increased. 

ARIS AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—A gentle- 

man called in yesterday. He is a constant sufferer 

from chronic dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of 
mineral waters. I recommended him to give your 
FRUIT SALT a trial, which he did, and received great 
benefit. He says he never knew what it was to be 
without pain until he tried your FRUIT SALT, and for 
the future shall never be without it in the house.— 
M. BERAL, 14, Rue de Ja Paix, Paris. 

CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the 
Capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without 
it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d 

















OWS. <~' Eno’s Fruit SaltWorks, Hatcham, London, §.E. 


MY LAST. BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, 


JSull Directions. 


EASY TEETHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


n 
e 
Me 
td 
- 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. be 
x 
lel 
x 
Q 


(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%4d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on ~ 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes, 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, I. W. 





ToSTAMP COLLECTORS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST STAMP 
ALBUM ever published is the CROWN 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM for 1880, 
strongly bound in cloth gilt; spaces 
provided for nearly 3,000 Stamps, i!lus- 
trated on every page, size 9% in. by 
6% in. Price 2s. 4d., post free. The 
“UNIVERSAL” POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUMS, 5s., 6s., 78., 88. 9d. Our 
IntusteatTED Descriptive Paice List 
for 1880 (gratis and post free on 
application), contains full particulars 
of all the above, also of an immense 
stock of postage and fiscal stamps, 
postcards, philatelical literature, &c. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & (0., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


EstaBLisHEpD 1869. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
on 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 


Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, 
Post Free. 


F. MOBDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Ot. Rd.; &19,20,21, Morwell St.,W.C. 


EstTaBLISHED 1852. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


MAKES BREAD, CAKE, SCONES, TEA-CAKES, PIES, 
TARTS, DUMPLINGS, PUDDINGS. 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 





























[FRADE] (WEiMaRK,) 


———————— < 


MELLORS 


6° & I? Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 








{s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. in bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


J ie excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is —— 
rélieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, dt 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


rps excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Leg rE | 





Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0! 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the compiexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 114d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C08 LIST. 








LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. With Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 
Illustrated from Blake’s own Works. By ALEXANDER GitcaRist. A New and Enlarged Edition, with 
Additional Letters and a Memoir of the Author. 2 vols. cloth gilt, with Designs by Frederick J. 
Shields, after Blake. Medium 8vo, 42s. 

Several new Illustrations have been added to this Work, which has long since taken its position as the standard 
authority on its subject. Among others the following may be mentioned :—The Phillips Portrait of Blake ; Two new 
Portraits by Blake of his Wife; a new Plate from the “ Jerusalem”; a newly-discovered Design to ‘‘ Hamlet”; and a 
Drawing of Blake’s Cottage at Felpham. New Photogravures of the ‘‘ Inventions to the Book of Job’”’ are given. Some 
thirty Additional Letters are included in the Biographical Portion of the Work, forming a new link to the already 
interesting life of Blake. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has Revised, Enlarged, and Perfected the Annotated Catalogue of Blake's 
Works that appeared in the First Edition of the Book. 

THE IRISH LAND LAWS. By Atexanper G. Ricaey, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy Reg. 
Prof. of Feudal and English Law in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


**We can recommend this little book to all who write, speak, or think seriously upon this question in or out of 
Parliament.”’—The Times, 


THE LIFE’S WORK IN IRELAND OF A LANDLORD WHO TRIED TO DO 
HIS DUTY. By W. Bence Jongs, of Lisselan. Crown 8vo. 


THE ABBOTTS FARM; or, Practice with Science. By Henry Tanner, M.R.A.C., 
F.C.S., Author of “First Principles of Agriculture.” Extra fep., 3s. 6d. 


GILBERT WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. 
New Edition, with a Poem aud Letters never before published. Edited, with Notes and Memoir, by 
FRANK BucKLAND; a Chapter on Antiquities, by Lord SELBorNE; aud the Garden Kalendar. With 
Original Illustrations from Drawings by Professor DeLamortrs, taken at Selborne. Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE YEAR’S ART. A Concise Epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, which have occurred during the year 1880; together with information 
respecting the events of the year 1881. Compiled by Marcus B. Huisu, LL.B. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortzy. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
New Volume. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 


ENGLISH POETS: Selections, with Critical Introductions by various Writers,“ and a 
General Introduction by Marrnew ARNOLD. Edited by T. H: Warp. 4 vols. crown 8vo, each 7s. 6d. 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. Vol. III. ADDISON 
to BLAKE. Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY DOBELL. 
Vols. I. and II. now ready, cloth, 21s. each. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS (av. 1450-1878). By eminent 
Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by GeorcE Grove, D.C.L. 
In 8 vols. Parts I. to XII.,3s.6d. each. Vol. I. A to Impromptu. Vol. II. Improperia to Plain Songs. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume. 
THE ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON, chosen and edited by JoHn RicHaRD GREEN, 
M.A., LL.D. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 


With Twenty-five Illustrations by WaLTER CRANE. 
THE NECKLACE OF PRINCESS FIORIMONDE, and other Stories. By Mary 
DE Morean. Extra fep. 8yo, 6s. Also an Edition on large paper, limited to 100 copies. 
“A charming gift book.”—Graphic. * A real gem.”—Punch. 
THE WHITE RAT, and some other Stories. By Lady Barker. Illustrated by W. J. 
Hennessy. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
“It is one of the most pleasant books of the season for children.” —Daily News. 
PANSIE’S FLOUR-BIN. By the Author of “When I was a Little Girl,” ete. 
Illustrated by Adrian Stokes. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
** A pleasant little volume.”—Morning Post. 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD: a Sketch of a Boy-lifee By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of 
“ Carrots,” “ The Cuckoo Clock,” ete. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
“A pretty story, or rather a prettily-told story.”—The Standard. 





*,* Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s Illustrated Catalogue of Gift and Presentation 
Books is ready, and may be obtained on application. 
































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 




















GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. Bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s. each. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s., & 5s. Tins. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic yet introduced. Bottles, 1s., 1s.114d., 2s., & 2s. 3d. each. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes Delicious Custards without Eggs, and at Half the Price. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. 6d. & 1s. Bottles. 


GOODALL’S BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 


Makes Rich and Delicious Blanc-Mange in a Few Minutes. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S MUSHROOM KETCHUP. 


Great Strength ! Perfect Purity!! and Unsurpassed Flavour. 6d., 1s., & 2s. Bottles. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


Makes Three Gallons of the best Ginger Beer in the World for 3d. In Packets, 3d. & 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


One Penny Packet will go as far as Four Eggs, and One Sixpenny Tin as far as Twenty-eight. 
In 1d. Packets; 6d. & 1s. Tins. 





Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSH, & CO, 


WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


£10 In return for a £10 Note, free and safe, per 
. post, one of BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, perfect for 
time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.— 
65, Cheapside, London. Good Chains at Manufacturer's prices. P.O.0. to John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


SRRAMAKER TO THE QUEENS SR 
ve i a.) pEnnerrs WW | 


‘ HOUSE, Bennett's Keyless Watches // mopEL WATCH 
OFFICE, & SHOP DIALS. \ NO KEY REQUIRED. o> a canines a 


EIGHT-DAY PIECES 
In Mahogany, Oak, or Rosewood AIR-TIGH TV, DAMP-TIGH T, all the recent improve- 
Cases, warranted for perfect time. DUST-TIGHT. ments for performance, 
_ CASH PRICES, Guineas, Guineas. Guineas. se- 
ee ot 50 ME Silver .. 6 .. 8 .. 10 taste and economy, 
lea Goa ..:°8.... .. le curing to the wearer 
isin, eee Persons who forward their Money may rely on \ the indispensable 
ade ls - Ch the Te — Watch by return. comfort of per- 
61 0 & urch, Turre and Drawing- fect time, 
Railway, House g ‘SS 


God 











q 


- = x 


GaNTLanens Every Watch in the Latest Style, LADIES’ 


GOLD. SILVER. AND MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. SILVER. GOLD. 


Guineas. Guineas. Superior London-made Lever Watches, Jewelled in 4, 6, 8 or Guineas. Guineas. 
10 holes ee 


12 to 20 .. 5to 10 eS .. oe ad me ‘as - a a 5to10 .. 10t0 20 
-- 8to 5 Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6 or 8 holes ‘a - 8to 5.. §to12 


Keyless Half-Chronometers, Compensated for Variations of Temperature, 
adjusted in positions, Winding and Setting Hands without a Key 
For Gentlemen, in Gold, 30 to 40 Guineas; in Silver, 16 to 25 Guineas 
y Ditto, for Ladies, with richly Engraved 
Gold Cases & Dials, from 20 to 30 Gs. 


AN ELEGANT 


ASSORTMENT 


OF see An “| 
Drawing-Room Clocks re eae CONSTRUCTED, 
a ea : CAREFULLY EXAMINED 


ESIGNS. 
warmer: PROVED, TIMED, 
Astronomical, Turret AND ITs 


ee ee 











eal hy ON A hi PERFORMANCE / 
E CLOS 3 oF - . 
HER $s fe ; cunnmeeso 
MADE TO ORDER. y ’ 
| \ C; : 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY | Capital Christmas or New Year's Present. 
By asking your bookseller for LETTS’S Illustrated | LETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. 


Catalogue of Diaries and Time Saving Manufac- 
tures and Publications. 





Completion of First Series. An entirely original 
and complete work of 36 Maps (17 x 14), printed 
ae *| in colours from steel plates, with Consulting Index 

3 | of 23,000 names. The best ever published at any 
LETTS S D IARI ES. | price: half morocco or calf, 17s. 6d.; cloth, bevelled 


| poartls, 12s. 6d; stiff boards, 10s. 6d. Indestrue- 





7 | tible edition on cloth, 31s. 6d. and 25s. respectively. 
BEST, THE CHEAPEST, THE MOST UNIVERSAL, | For details of every map, notices of the press 
and prospectus of next year’s issue, apply to any 

Hundreds of thousands use them. | bookseller. 





LlaE UNION JACKE, 


Edited by G. A. HENTY. 
PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY; MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Extracts from Reviews of THE UNION JACK. 

“Tt is a marvellous pennyworth, and will be an im- | which now appeal forthe favour of the rising generation.” — 
mense favourite among boys. The object is a high one, | Scotsman. , " 
and will command the sympathy of right-thinking people.” — “We have no doubt that it will have a large circulation.’ 
Standard. —Christian Age. oe 

“‘The first number is an excellent one, the name of the Will no doubt always be attractive.” —Literary World. 


editor is of itself enough to induce boys to read Ta Unron | _ ‘Comes into the field of literature with strong, claims 


Jacx.”—Scholastic World, zr . = patronage of the rising generation.”—Daily 
“Tue Union Jack is profusely illustrated, and promises | ‘Contains plenty of interesting tales of adventure and 


to be one of the most attractive among the many periodicals ' enterprise.” —Pictorial World. 


London: GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
And of all Booksellers and Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom. 


NOTICE. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’, or posted 
direct from the Office to Subscribers. Terms, including postage: 
Monthly Parts we ..- Twelve Shillings for the Year. 
Weekly Numbers... _..._ Ten Shillings and Tenpence for the Year. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 


Office of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


™ PRICE Gd. 
DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1880. 
NOW READY, at all Railway Bookstalls and at all Booksellers. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


ENTITLED 


“Over the Sea with the Sailor, 


By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE, 
n é AUTHORS OF 
Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “The Golden Butterfly,” “‘ When the Ship comes Home,” 
“Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,” etc. 


26, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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oer G0. International Benibition of 1062: T ABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. [7 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


Paris, 


~ 
* 








La \ ay sm 
~~ GLASS SHADES. 
combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors | (1 ASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


sh canmates every Kind of fo and walling” Spee aay ee 
wi 'e ecimens ma) 
pA gs mal Prien RM eg | . B, SIMPSON and GEORGE HOUGHTON AN D SON, 


MAW & CO, BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT FOR A LADY 


Is a Dozen of 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S BEAUTIFULLY FINE REAL IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Hemmed for use, from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 9d. per dozen; their exquisitely fine Hemstitched, from 6s. 11d. to 18s. 9d. per 
— A “ —_ fine 3-fold Irish Linen Collars, in all the most useful shapes, at 3s. 11d, Cuffs, 5s. 1ld. per dozen. Post 
ree, 4d, to 6d, extra. 


THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT FOR A GENTLEMAN 
IS A DOZEN OF ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH LINEN CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, 


From 4s, 11d. to 15s. 6d. per dozen; their Gents’ fine Hemstitched, from 9s. 10d. to 24s. 6d. per dozen; or their fine 
4-fold Linen Collars, at 5s. 11d. Cuffs, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 9d. per dozen. Post free, 4d. to 6d. extra. 
The above can be encased in their richly-illuminated Christmas Wrapper (specially designed for Presents, and 
suiuible for a variety of articles), at a cost of 6d. per dozen for Ladies’ and Gents’ Handkerchiefs. additional. Samples 
and Price List of their specialities, which are all suitable for Presents, post-free. 


PRESENTS for LADIES.—Real SHETLAND WOOL SHAWLS, 


White, two yards square, post free, 1s. 10d. each. Cardinal or Black, 2s. Also a special lot of richly-fringed Shetland 
Shawls, in White only, post free, 3s. 3d. The above are marvellous Goods. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, TO THE QUEEN, BELFAST. 


LIGHT WARMTH IS THA BEST. 
“True Winter Comforts—Light and Warm.”—The Queen. 


THE LIGHTEST, THE WARMEST, & THE CHEAPEST 
BLANKETS IN THE WORLD 


HENRY’S PATENT CHARTALINE BLANKETS. 





























a Railway Wheels have been made from paper, so are 
HENRY’S PATENT CHARTALINE BLANKETS. The 
paper is specially prepared, perforated, and lined with a 
thin layer of cotton wool. Price, according to size. 
Colours: Cream, Scarlet, and Blue. 





Per blanket. | Per blanket. 
Sft.by 5ft. . 1s.6d. | Sft.by S5ft. . Qs, 6d. 
3 ft. Gin. by 5ft. 1s. Od. | Sft.by6ft. . Qs, 11d. 
4ft.by 5ft. . 2s8,O0d. | Sft.by 7ft. . 3s, 5d. 


They ensure perfect cleanliness and health, and are very 
durable. Are used as ordinary blankets, and are equal to 
the warmth of two pairs of woollen. The Court Journal 
says “they mitigate the privations of a hard winter.” 
J. McGrecor Crorr, M.D., M.R.C.P., Guardian ‘of the 
parish of Marylebone, says: “I can strongly recommend 
them for health, warmth, and comfort, TO RICH AND POOR.” 
Can be obtained from all Drapers, &c., throughout the 
Kingdom. Should any difficulty arise in purchasing these 
blankets, Messrs. HENRY anv CO., 12, Dantzic Street, 
Manchester, will forward five blankets, carriage paid to 
any Railway Station in the United Kingdom, on receipt 
of P.O.O. (or money in Registered Letter). No stamps. 
N.B. Trade mark (stamped on every blanket), ‘ Patent 
Chartaline.” 
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Sasees. —‘ Carefully prepared and highly nutritious.” 
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ASPHODEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ VIXEN,” ‘‘LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” ETO. 
ceaniioceatt 
CHAPTER XIX. “I DEME THAT HIRE HERTE 
WAS FUL OF WO.” 

ALL the servants at South Hill were old 
iservants. Sir Vernon was a stern and an 
exacting master, but he only asked fair 
| change for his shilling. He did not expect 
to reap where he had not sown, nor to 
gather where he had not strawed. His 
| household was carried on upon a large and 
? liberal scale, and the servants had privileges 
{ which they would hardly have enjoyed else- 
} where. . Therefore, with the disinterested 


iifidelity of their profession, and of the 


| human race generally, they stayed with him, 
| growing old and grey in his service. 
Among these faithful followers was one 
who made a stronger point of her fidelity 
than any of the others, and affected a 
) certain superiority to all the rest. This 
was Mowser, Madoline’s own maid, who 
H had been maid to Lady Lawford until her 
| death, and who, on that melancholy event, 
| had taken upon herself the office of nurse 
to the orphan girl. That she was faithful 
to Madoline, and strongly attached to 
Madoline, there could be no doubt ; but it 
was rather hard upon the outstanding 
balance of humanity that she should con- 
‘sider herself privileged, by reason of this 
‘attachment, to be as disagreeable as she 
pleased to everyone else. In those early 
days of Madoline’s infancy she had taken 
i possession of the nurseries as her own 
in—belonging to her by some sove- 
#reign right of custodianship, as entirely 
hers as if they had been her freehold. 

















Strong in her convictions on this point she 
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had resented all intrusion from the outer 
world ; she had looked daggers at innocent | 
visitors who were br ought to see the baby ; * 
she had carried on war to the knife—a war j 
of impertinences and uncivil looks—with ; 

Aunt Rhoda, firmly possessed by the idea 
that an aunt was an outsider as compared |} 
with a nurse. 

“Didn’t I sit up night after night with 
her when she had the scarlet-fever, and go 
without my sleep and rest for a fortnight?” 
said the faithful one, expatiating vindic- 
tively upon her wrongs in the servants hall. 
“Will any of your fine ladies of fashion do | 
that ?” 

Mrs. Spicer was of opinion that some {f. 
might, but not Miss Rhoda Lawford. She | 
was a great deal too fond of her own} 
comfort. 

Mowser was not a woman of high culture. 
She had begun the battle of life early, and > 
was too old to have been subject to the ff 
exactions of the School Board. She had |} 
been born and bred in a Warwickshire 
village, and educated five-and-thirty years 
ago at a Warwickshire dame-school. Gerald { 
told Daphne that he had no doubt Mowser 
had every whit as much book-learning as 
Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden. She 
was not averse from the use of fine words, 
but pronounced them after her own fancy. 
All unauthorised visitors to the nursery 
she denounced as antelopes, meaning it was 
supposed not the graceful animal of the stag 
species usually known by that name, but 
the more obnoxious human individual com- 
monly called an interloper. Even Daphne, 
when she took the liberty to be born, and 
was broug ‘ht by her own particular nurse to 
Mowser’s nursery, was looked on as belong- 
ing in some wise to the antelope family, ; 
while the strange nurse was, of aanescens. a 
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thoroughbred animal of that species. While 
Daphne was an infant, and the second nurse 
remained, there were fearful wars and 
rumours of wars in Mowser’s apartments, 
and exultantly did that injured female lift 
up her voice when Daphne went to her 
first school—at an age when few children 
of the landed gentry are sent to school— 
and the unsanctified nurse departed. She 
came a Pariah, and she went a Pariah—a 
creature under a ban. 

“© Now I can breathe free,” exclaimed 
Mowser, after she had ostentatiously opened 
the windows and aired the nurseries, as in 
a Jewish house windows and doors are 
flung wide when the spirit has departed. 
“T felt almost stuffocated while she was 
here.” 

Sir Vernon, seeing very little of Mowser, 
and knowing that she was a devoted nurse 
to his beloved elder daughter, had troubled 
himself very little about such complaints 
of her ‘“‘tempers” as from time to time 
reached his ears. He discouraged all fault- 
finding in his sister upon principle. So 
long as everything in the house went on 
velvet for him, he was unaffected by the 
fact that the servants made themselves 
disagreeable to other people. It was no 
matter to him that Spicer had been abomin- 
ably impertinent in the morning, provided 
his dinner were well cooked in the evening. 
Nor did Rhoda’s raven croakings about the 
profligate wastefulness of his household 
distress him. He knew what he was 
spending, and that his expenses were so 
nearly on a level with his income that he 
always seemed poor: but though he liked 
to growl and grumble for himself, he 
hated to be worried about pounds of butter, 
and quarts of milk, and dozens of eggs, by 
his sister. 

“Tf you pretend to keep my house, 
Rhoda, you must keep it quietly, and not 
plague me about these disgusting details,” 
he said savagely ; whereat Rhoda shrugged 
her elegant shoulders, and protested that 
if her brother liked to be cheated it was of 
course no business of hers to step between 
him and the depredators. 

“T don’t like to be cheated, but I like 
still less to be worried,” said Sir Vernon 
decisively; and Rhoda was wise enough to 
carry on the struggle no longer. 

She had her own comfort and her own 
advantage to consider, and she troubled 
her brother no further about domestic 
difficulties, but she carried on her war 
with the enemy vigorously notwithstand- 
ing, fiercest of all with Mowser, who looked 





upon Miss Lawford as the very head and 
front of the antelope tribe. 

Mowser was a servant of the old school, 
She prided herself upon the manners and 
habits of a past generation. She wore 
corkscrew ringlets, and a cap trimmed with 
real Buckinghamshire lace. None of your 
Nottingham machine-made stuff for Mowser. 
Her petticoats were short and scanty, and 
her side-laced cashmere boots were a relic 
of the past. She wore an ostentatious gold 
chain round her neck, and a portly silver 
watch at her side. She was rarely seen 
without a black silk apron, which rustled 
exceedingly. She was of a bony figure, 
and her face was sharp and angular, her 
eyes a cold, hard-looking, grey. 

When Madoline left the nursery Mowser 
resumed her original function of lady’s- 
maid. She had no particular gifts for the 
office. She had no taste for millinery; she 
had no skill in hairdressing. She had 
been chosen by Madoline’s mother—a 
young lady of very simple habits — on 
account of her respectability and local 
status. She was the daughter of old Mrs. 
Somebody, who had been a servant in the 
first Lady Lawford’s family. The houses 
of the menial and the mistress had been 
allied for a century or so; and for this 
reason rather than for any other Jane 
Mowser had been considered eligible for 
the office of maid. 

She was active and industrious, kept 
her mistress’s wardrobe and her mistress’s 
dressing-room in exquisite order. She 
could wash and mend laces to perfection. 
She could pack, and unpack, and was an 
excellent maid in illness. But here her 
powers found their limit. The milliner 
and the dressmaker had to do all the rest. 
Mowser had no more taste than any villager 
in her native hamlet; no capacity for 
advising or assisting her mistress in any of 
the details of the toilet. She looked upon 
all modern fashions as iniquities which 
were perpetually inviting from heaven a 
re-issue of that fiery rain which buried the 
Cities of the Plain. To Mowser’s mind, 
jersey jackets and eel-skin dresses, idiot 
fringes and Toby frills, were the fulfilment 
of the prophet Isaiah’s prophecy. These 
were the changeable suits of apparel, the 
mantles, and the tires, and the crisping 
pins, the mufflers, and round-tires like the 
moon ; and all these things were the fore- 
cast of some awful doom. It might be 
earthquakes, or floods, or a hideous con- 
catenation of railway accidents, or Asiatic 
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all over the civilised world. Mowser did 
not know what form the scourge would 
take ; but she felt that retribution, prompt 
and dire, must fo'low the reign of painted 
faces, jersey bodies, and tight-fitting skirts. 
Young women could not be allowed so to 
display their figures with impunity, Pro- 
vidence had an eye on their sham com- 
plexions and borroweu locks. 

All picturesqueness of attire Mowser 
resented as a play-actor style of dress, alto- 
gether degrading to a. respectable mind. 
She objected to Daphne’s neatly fitting 
tailor-made gowns, and creamy muslins 
with dashes of vivid colour, and thought 
they would end badly. Not so did young 
ladies dress in her youth. Small-patterned 
striped or checked silks, with neat lace 
berthas setting close to modestly-covered 
shoulders, were then the mode. There was 
none of that artistic coquetry which gave 
to every pretty woman’s dress a distinc- 
tive character, marking her out from the 
throng. 

Vainly did Mowser sigh for those 
vanished days, the simplicity, the high 
thinking, and plain living of her girlhood. 
Here was Mrs. Ferrers wasting the rector’s 
substance upon gowns, which, five-and- 
twenty years ago, would have been con- 
sidered extravagant for a duchess; here was 
Daphne dressing herself up—with Mado- 
line’s approval—to look as much as possible 
like a play-actress or an old picture. 

Mowser was no fonder of Daphne now 
than she had been in the days when the 
unwelcome addition to the nursery was 
stigmatised as an “antelope.” There was 
still a good deal of the antelope about 
Daphne, in Mowser’s opinion. “It would 
have been better for all parties if Miss 
Daphne had stayed a year or two longer 
at her finishing school,” Mowser remarked 
in the housekeeper’s room, where she was 
regarded, or at any rate was known to 
regard herself, as an oracle. ‘First 
and foremost she hasn’t half finished her 
education.” 

“‘ Haven’t she, Mowser?” asked Jinman, 
Sir Vernon’s own man, with a malicious 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ How did you find 
out that? Have you been putting her 
through her paces ?” 

“No, Mr. Jinman ; but I hope I know 
whether a young lady’s education is finished, 
without the help of book-learning. My 
mother was left a lone widow before I was 
three, and I hadn’t the opportunities some 
people have had, and might have made 
better use of. But I know what a young 





lady ought to be, and what she oughtn’t 
to be; and I say Miss Daphne leans most 
to the last. Why, her manners are not 
half formed. She goes rushing about the 
house like a whirlwind; always in high 
spirits, or in the dumps—no mejum.” 

“She’s dev’lish pretty,” said Jinman, 
who, on the strength of having spent a good 
deal of time with his master at Limmer’s 
Hotel, put on a metropolitan and some- 
what rakish air. 

“She’s not fit to hold a candle to my 
mistress,” retorted Mowser. 

“Not such a reg’lar style of beauty, 
perhaps, but more taking, more chick,” 
said the valet. 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
chick. She’s a born flirt. Perhaps that’s 
what you mean. She’s her mother all 
over, worse luck for her. The same ways, 
the same looks, the same tones of voice. 
I wish she was out of the house. I never 
feel safe or comfortable about her. She’s 
like a dagger hanging over my head, and 
I don’t know when she may drop.” 

“Tt’s a pity she refused young Turchill,” 
said Jinman. ‘“He’s the right sort. But 
as he still hangs on, I suppose she means 
to have him sooner or later.” 

“ No, she don’t. That’s not her mean- 
ing,” answered Mowser with significance. 

‘‘ What does she mean, then ?” 

“I know what she means. I know her ; 
much better than her poor innocent sister 
does. Masks and artifexes ain’t no use 
with me. I can read her. Mr. Turchill 
ain’t good enough for her. She wants 
some one better than him. But she won’t 
succeed in her mackinventions while Mowser 
is by to file her—artful as she is.” 

There was a subtilty about Mowser this 
evening which her fellow-servants were 
hardly able to follow. They all liked 
Daphne for her pretty looks and bright 
girlish ways, yet, with that love of slander 
and mystery which is common to humanity 
in all circles, they rather inclined to hear 
Mowser hint darkly at the girl’s unwor- 
thiness,. They all preferred the slandered 
to the slanderer, but they listened all the 
same. 

And now Christmas was over, and the 
night of the Hunt Ball at Stratford was 
approaching. It was to be Daphne’s first 
public appearance; first dance ; first grown- 
up party of any kind. She was to see the 
county people assembled in a multitude 
for the first time in her life. A few of 
them she had seen by instalments at South 
Hill—callers and diners. She had been 
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invited by these to various lawn-parties : 
but her sister had refused all invitations 
of this kind, wishing that the occasion of 
Daphne’s début should be something more 
brilliant than a mere garden - party, a 
paradise of curates and young ladies. 

Daphne looked forward to the night with 
excitement, but excitement of that fitful 
kind which was common to her; now 
on the tip-toe of expectation, anon not 
caring a straw for the entertainment. 
There had been the usual talk about gowns, 
and Aunt Rhoda had insisted upon coming 
over to South Hill to give her opinion. 

“‘White, of course, for the débutante,” 
said Madoline. “ There can be no question 
about that.” 

Mrs. Ferrers screwed up her lips in a 
severe manner, and looked at Daphne with 
a coldly critical stare. 

“White is so very trying,” she said, as if 
Daphne’s were not a beauty that could 
afford to be tried; “and then it has sucha 
bridal air. I daresay there will be half-a- 
dozen brides at the ball. 1 know of two— 
Mrs. Toddlington, and Mrs. Frank Lothrop.” 

“T don’t think Daphne need fear com- 
parison with either of those,” answered 
Madoline, looking fondly at her sister, who 
was sitting on a cushion at her feet, turning 
over a book of fashion-plates. ‘ Well, 
darling, do you see anything there you 
would like ?” 

“Nothing. Every one of the dresses is 
utterly hideous ; stiff, elaborate, fantastical 
without being artistic; gaged and puffed 
and pleated, and festooned and fringed and 
gimped. Please dress me for the ball as 
you have always dressed me, out of your 
own head, Lina, without any help from 
Miss Piper’s fashion-plates.” 

“ Shall I, dear? Would you really prefer 
that to choosing something in the very last 
fashion ?” 

“ Infinitely.” 

“ Then I'll tell you what it shall be. I 
will dress you-ike a portrait by Sir Joshua. 
The richest white satin that money can 
buy, made as simply as Miss Piper can 
possibly be persuaded to make it. A little 
thin lace, cloud-like about your neck and 
arms, and my small pearl necklace for your 
only ornament.” 

“‘Madoline, do you think it is wise of 
you to let Daphne appear in borrowed 
plumes?” asked Mrs. Ferrers severely. 
“It may be giving her wrong ideas.” 

“They shall not be borrowed plumes. 
The necklace shall be my new year’s gift 
to you, Daphne, darling. 





“No, no, Lina. Iam not going to de- | 
spoil you of your jewels. I have always 
thought it was dreadfully bad of the 
Jewesses to swindle the Egyptians before 
they crossed the Red Sea, even though they 
were told to do it.” 

“Daphne!” screamed Aunt Rhoda; 
“ your profanity is something too shocking.” 

“*My pet, I am not going to be con- 
tradicted,” said Lina, not remarking upon 
this reproof. ‘‘ The little necklace is yours 
henceforward. I have more jewellery than 
I can ever wear.” 

“Tt was your mother’s, Madoline, and 
you ought to respect it.” 

“Tt was my mother’s nature to give, and 
not to hoard, Aunt Rhoda. She would 
have been ashamed of a selfish daughter. 
Will that do, Daphne? The white satin and 
old Mechlin lace, and just one spray of 
stephanotis in your hair?” 

“ Nothing could be prettier, Lina.” 

“What are you going to wear yourself, 
Madoline?” asked Mrs. Ferrers, with a 
dissatisfied air. “I suppose you are going 
to indulge in a new gown.” 

“T have hardly made up my mind to be 
so extravagant. There is the gold-coloured 
satin I had for the dinner at Warwick 
Castle.” 

“Much too heavy for a ball. No, you 
must have something new, Lina, if it be 
only to keep me in countenance. I had 
quite made up my mind to wear that pearl- 
grey sicilienne which you all so much 
admired, but the rector insisted upon my 
getting a new gown from Paris.” 

“From Worth ?” 


‘Can you suppose I could be so extra- 


vagant? No, Lina; when I venture upon 
a French gown I get it from a little 
woman on a third floor in the Rue 
Vivienne. She was Worth’s right hand 
some years ago, and she has quite his style. 
I tell her what colours I should like, and 
how much money I am prepared to give, 
and.she does all the rest without giving 
me any trouble.” 

It was decided that Madoline should have 
a new gown of the palest salmon, or blush- 
rose colour, something which would look 
well with a profusion of those exqui- 
site tea-roses which McCloskie produced 
grudgingly in the winter-tide, burning as 
much coal in the process as if he were 
steaming home from China with the first of 
the tea gatherings, and wanted to be before- 
hand with the rest of the trade. Mrs. 
Ferrers made a good many objections to 
Daphne’s white satin, and was convinced 
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it would be unbecoming to her; also that 
it would be wanting in style; yet that it 
would be conspicuous, if not positively 
outré. But Lina had made up her mind, and 
was a person of considerable decision on 
occasions. Whatever the colour or material 
chosen Aunt Rhoda would have objected to 
it, as she had not been called upon to advise 
in the matter. 

“Well, Lina, my dear, I must go home 
and give the rector his afternoon-tea,” she 
said, rising and putting on her fur-lined 
mantle. ‘I might have spared myself the 
trouble of walking over to discuss the ball- 
dresses. You haven’t wanted my advice.” 

“Tt was very sweet of you to come all 
the same, auntie,” said Lina, kissing her, 
“and we might have wanted you badly ; 
besides, your advice is going to be taken. 
It is to please you that I am going to have 
a new gown—which I really don’t want.” 

“Be sure Miss Piper makes your waist 
longer. The last was too short. She is 
not a patch upon my little Frenchwoman. 
But you are so bent upon employing the 
people about you.” 

“T like to spend my money near home, 
auntie.” : 

“Even if you are rewarded by being 
made a guy! Well, at your age, and with 
your advantages, you can afford to be care- 
less. I can’t.” 

New Year’s Day passed very quietly. 
There was much less fuss about the new 
year at South Hill than there had been at 
Madame Tolmache’s twelve months ago ; 
where the young ladies had prepared a 
stupendous surprise—of which she was per- 
fectly aware a month beforehand—for that 
lady, in the shape of an embroidered sofa- 
cushion ; and where the pupils presented 
each other with boxes of sweetmeats, and 
gushed exceedingly, in sentiments appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Except that Daphne found the pearl 
necklace in a little old-fashioned red 
morocco case under her pillow when she 
awoke on that first dawn of the year, the 
day might have been the same as other 
days. She sat up in her little curtainless 
bed, with the necklace in her hand, looking 
straight before her, into the wintry land- 
scape, into the new year. 

“What is it going to be like for me? 
What is it going to bring me?” she asked 
herself, her eyes slowly filling with tears, 
her face and attitude, even to the listless 
hand which loosely held the string of 
pearls, expressive of a dejection that was 
akin to despair. “ What will this new-born 





year bring me? Not happiness. No, that 
could not be—that can never be. I lost 
the hope of that a year and a half ago—on 
one foolish, never-to-be-forgotten summer 
day. If I had alied before that day—if I 
had taken the fever like those other girls, 
and had it badly, and died of it, would it 
not have been a better fate than to be 
always fluttering on the edge of happiness ; 
wickedly, wildly happy sometimes when I 
am with him—miserable when he is away; 
guilty always—guilty to her, my best and 
my dearest ; shameful to myself; lost to 
honour ; conscience-stricken, miserable !” 

Her tears fell thick and fast now, and 
for some moments she wept passionately, 
greeting the new year with tears. Then, 
growing calmer, she lifted the pearls to her 
lips, and kissed them tenderly. 

“Tt shall be a talisman,” she said to her- 
self. “ White gift from a white soul, pure 
and perfect as the giver. Yes, it shall bea 
charm. I willsin no more. I will think 
of him no more of whom to think is sin. 
I will shut him out of my heart. My 
love, I will forget you! My love, who 
held my hand that summer day, and read 
my fate there—an evil fate—yes, for is it 
not evil to love you; my love, who stole 
my heart with sweet low words and 
magical looks—looks and words that meant 
nothing to you, but all the world—more 
than the world—to me. Oh, I must find 
some way of forgetting you. I must teach 
myself to be proud. It is so mean, so de- 
grading, to go on loving where I have never 
been loved. If he knew it, how he would 
despise me! I would die rather than he 
should know!” 

Hard to face a new-born year in such a 
temper as this, with a heart heavily bur- 
dened by a fatal secret; all the world, to 
outward seeming, smiles and sunshine— 
for what care could such a girl as Daphne 
have? a girl who had no more need for 
the serious consideration of life than the 
lilies have—all without, sunshine and turtle- 
doves ; all within, darkness and scorpions. 

When she was dressed, save for the put- 
ting on of her warm winter gown, Daphne 
clasped the necklace round her throat. The 
pearls were not whiter or more perfectly 
shaped than the neck they clasped. 

“‘T must wear my talisman always,” she 
thought, as she fastened the snap. “ Let 
me be like the prince in the fairy tale, 
whose ring used to remind him by a sharp 
little stab when he was drifting into sin.” 

She went downstairs in a somewhat 
more cheerful mood than that of her first 
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awaking. There was comfort in the pearls. 
She kissed her sister lovingly, kneeling by 
her side as she thanked her for the new 
year’s gift. There was an open jewel-case 
on the breakfast-table, and beside it a 
basket of summer flowers—a basket that 
had come straight from the sunny south, 
from the winterless flower-gardens of the 
Riviera. 

Daphne looked at the jewels first—a 
low thing in human nature, but inevitable. 
The case contained a sapphire cross, the 
stones large and lustrous, perfect in their 
deep azure, and set in the lightest, most 
delicate mounting—a cross which a prin- 
cess might hold choicest amongst all her 
jewels. The flowers were roses, camelias, 
violets, and a curious thorny - stemmed 
orange-blossom. 

“Oh, Lina,” cried Daphne; “ orange- 
blossom with thorns! Isn’t that an evil 
omen?” 

“T hope not, dear, but I like the other 
kind best. This is almost too spiky to 
put in a flower-glass. But wasn’t it good 
of Gerald to get these flowers sent over 
from Nice for a new year’s greeting ?” 

“ Oh, it was he who sent them ?” 

“Who else? There was a little note 
at the bottom of the basket; and see, 
this lovely camelia bud is labelled ‘for 
Daphne.’ ” 

“«There’s rue for you,’” quoted Daphne, 
with her half-bitter smile. ‘Yes, it 
was very polite of him to remember my 
existence.” 

“There is something else for you, dar- 
ling—a locket, which Gerald asks me to 
give you from him. He hopes you will 
wear it at your first ball.” 

She opened a small blue velvet case, and 
Daphne beheld an oval locket of dead dull 
gold with a crossway band of sapphires. It 
had a kind of moonlight effect which was 
very. fascinating. 

“No,” said Daphne gently, but with 
unmistakable resolve ; “I will accept jewels 
from no one but you. You can afford to 
give me all I shall ever want, and it is a 
pleasure to you to give—I know that, 
dearest—and to me to receive. I cannot 
accept Mr. Goring’s gift, although I appre- 
ciate his kindness in offering it.” 

“Daphne, he will be dreadfully wounded.” 

** No, he won’t. He will understand that 
I have a touch of pride. From my sister 
all the benefits in the world ; but from him 
nothing—except this cold white bud !” 

She put it to her lips involuntarily, uncon- 
sciously ; but the contact of the flower he 





had touched thrilled her with mysterious 
passion—as if it were his very soul that 
touched her soul. She shivered and turned 
pale. 

“My pet, you are looking ill this morning 
—so cold and wretched,” said Madoline, 
looking up from fond contemplation of her 
lover’s gifts just in time to see that white 
wan look of Daphne’s. 

“T am well enough, but it is a cold, 
wretched morning,” answered Daphne as 
she bent over the fire, spreading out her 
white dimpled hands before the_ blaze. 
“Don’t you think New Year’s Dayis a horrid 
anniversary? Beginning everything over 
again from a fresh starting point ; tempting 
one to think about the future; obliging one 
to look back at the past and be sorry for 
having wasted another year. You will go 
to church, I suppose, and take your dose of 
remorse in an orthodox form!” 

“Won't you come with me, Daphne? 
Everyone ought to go to church on New 
Year's Day, even if it were not a sacred 
anniversary.” 

“Yes, I'll come, if you like. I may as 
well be there as anywhere else.” * 

“ My darling, is that the way to speak or 
to think about it ?” 

“T don’t know. I’m afraid I am des- 
perately irreligious. If I had ever found 
religion do me any good I might be more 
seriously-minded, -perhaps. But when I 
pray, my prayers seem to come back to 
me unheard. Iam always asking for bread, 
and getting stones.” 

“ Dearest, there can be but one reason 
for that. You do not pray rightly. Constant, 
fervent prayer never failed yet to bring a 
blessing : perhaps not the very blessing we 
have asked for, but something purer, higher 
—the peace of God which passeth all , 
understanding. That for the most part is 
God’s answer to faithful prayer.” 

“Perhaps that is it. I pray in a half- 
hearted way. ‘My wordsfly up, my thoughts 
remain below.’ I am anchored too heavily 
to this wicked world. I stretch out my 
hands to heaven, but not my heart. That 
is of the earth, earthy.” 

“Come to church, dear, and this solemn 
day will bring serious thoughts.” 

“T would go if it were only for the sake 
of going a little way towards heaven with 
you. Yes, Lina dearest, I will go and 
kneel by your side, and pray to become more 
like you.” 

“A poor example,” answered Madoline, 
smiling. 

And now Sir Vernon entered, pale and 
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drawn with his late illness, but erect and 
dignified. There were no family prayers 
at South Hill, and there never had been 
since the first Lady Lawford’s death. Sir 
Vernon went to church on Sunday morning, 
when he considered himself well enough, 
but all other religious offices he performed 
in the seclusion of his own rooms. There 
was therefore nomorning parade for prayers, 
and the servants at South Hill were free to 
choose their own road to heaven. 

Madoline rose to greet her father with 
loving new year wishes. Daphne kept her 
kneeling attitude by the fire, with her face 
turned towards the blaze, feeling that good 
wishes from her would be a superfluity. 
‘“‘My years must always be happy while I 
have you, dearest,” said Sir Vernon, kissing 
his elder daughter; and then, with some 
touch of at least gentlemanly feeling, 
bethinking himself of the child he did not 
love, he laid his hand lightly on Daphne’s 
golden head. 

“ Good-morning, Daphne. 
year to you!” he said quietly. 

She gently turned from the fire, took 
her father’s hand, and raised it to her lips. 
It was the first time she had ever done such 
a thing: alittle gush of spontaneous feeling, 
and the father’s heart was touched—touched, 
albeit like all Daphne’s graces, this little 
bit of girlish graciousness recalled her 
mother’s fatal charms. 

“¢ Bless me, even me also, O my father, 
she exclaimed, recalling one of the most 
pathetic passages of Holy Writ. 

“ God bless and prosper you, my dear.” 

“Thank you, papa. That is a good 
beginning for the year,” said Daphne, 
stifling a sob. ‘I don’t think I shall feel 
like Esau any more.” 

“My dearest, what comparisons you 
make,” cried Madoline. ‘“‘In what have you 
ever been like Esau. Have I ever cheated 
you?” 

“Not . willingly, darling,’ answered 
Daphne, nestling close beside Madoline as 
she began to pour out Sir Vernon’s tea. 
“You are my benefactress, my guardian 
angel. Is it your fault if I belong by nature 
and pedigree to the tribe of Ishmael ?” 


A happy new 
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HAU-HAU. 

HAv-HAU is the Maori way of expressing 
the barking of a dog; and the Hau-haus 
may be called barkers, for, both on the 
battle-field and during their religious 
exercises, they barked with a will, as in- 





deed was during the middle ages often the 
practice of those who were bewitched or 
possessed with a devil. 

Hauhauism began about 1863, when it 
had become evident to the Maoris that, 
unless they held together and made a 
grand effort, the fast multiplying Pakehas 
(Europeans) would soon improve them off 
the whole island. At first they tried 
patriotism pure and simple, and an amiable 
and honest chief was chosen as supreme 
native ruler, chief of chiefs, under the title 
of Wiremu Kingi (William King). While 
this movement was fresh it was very 
popular; all the tribes of North Island 
joined, except the Ngapuhi who had once 
been lords of all the rest and could brook 
no superiors. Had the English at that 
time carried on a regular campaign like 
that of Agricola in North Britain, Wiremu 
might have held all his brethren together 
as Galgacus did the Caledonians. But 
the weary lingering war of little skirmishes 
tired out the tribes. One after another 
cooled towards the king and towards one 
another. Old feuds were remembered ; 
old grievances insisted on. Some joined 
the Pakehas; some stood neutral. It was 
evident that patriotism alone would not 
suffice to hold the Maoris together ; there- 
fore Hauhauism was invented, How much 
of it was real fanaticism, and how much 
imposture, can no more be determined than 
in the more famous case of Mahometanism. 

It is not even certain how far the 
accounts given to Europeans of the origin 
of the new faith are trustworthy; they 
are very possibly coloured by the lively 
imaginations of the natives who gave them. 
This, however, is clear—that Hauhauism, 
like the creed of the Taepings in China, 
was a gross travesty of Christianity. The 
Maoris had had a great deal of religious 
teaching ; unfortunately, from teachers of 
four or five different denominations. They 
had no doubt come to believe that the 
white man’s God was more powerful than 
their Atuas, for he gave his worshippers 
rifles and cartridges, and big ships with 
sails, and horses, and lots of things which the 
Atuas had never given to the most devout 
Maoris. Therefore the white man’s God 
was to be worshipped in order to get a 
share in all these good things which were 
at his disposal. But how was he to be | 
worshipped? The white men were dis- 
puting among themselves ; some said every- 
body was wrong except those who held 
with a big prophet called Bishop; others 
declared the Bishop was a humbug, and 
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the only right way was that of Wesley ; 
others taught it was no use worshipping 
God unless men also worshipped a number 
of atuas (spirits) besides. Clearly there was 
nothing for it but to take the book for 
themselves and see what it said ; no doubt 
the white men, regretting now that they 
had made it known to the Maoris, were 
trying as best they could to hide from them 
its real meaning. 

In the book, then, they read about 
giving one of your two coats to any coat- 
less man whom you meet, and turning the 
left cheek to him who smites you on the 
right. ‘Does the Pakeha act thus?” they 
asked, “No; when we give him ten 
thousand acres, he’s never satisfied till he 
has wheedled or coerced us out of five 
thousand more.” But the book they found 
had two parts. In the second, along with 
these precepts which the Pakeha certainly 
did not act up to, were miraculous narra- 
tives about the angel Gabriel and the 
heavenly host singing in the sky, and a 
deal more which just suited their tone of 
thought ; in the first part was the history 
of a people who had been chosen to 
inherit a certain land, and whose land, 
when they had won it by divine help, was 
secured to them by divine sanction. 
Their land was to be theirs, and woe to 
any one who tried to dispossess them : 
“Dwell in the land and verily thou shall 
be fed,” was the promise, and those who 
came to trouble them they were to smite 
hip and thigh. 

Out of these two parts of the Bible, 
with a leaven of old Maori superstition, 
the tribes who clung to their independence, 
and saw that independence was hopeless un- 
less they drove out the white man, elaborated 
a strange medley which they called the faith 
of the Pai Marire—i.e., “the good and 
peaceful ”—for such they engaged to be so 
long as they were let alone; if any one 
meddled with them, or “desired” their 
land, they would fall on him in the name 
of the Lord their God. We must not be 
hard on them; we praise the old Britons 
for doing the self-same thing; there is not 
a Welshman, at any rate, whose pulse does 
not beat faster when he reads of the stand 
that Druidism tried to make against the 
Romans. Nor must we think that the 
Maoris had been very badly taught by the 
missionaries. Consider what a hard thing 
it must be to teach Christianity as we have 
received it to people with few ideas, and with 
no background of tradition to bring the 
whole picture within keeping! We know 





that often and often when two reasoners are 
arguing, they suddenly find out that they 
have been quite misunderstanding one 
another; indeed, it is hard to be quite 
certain that you ever fully understand one 
another—you and he may be using words 
in such widely different senses. Much 
more is it impossible to make a Maori 
think of the Trinity, for instance, as 
St. Athanasius thought of it. How can you 
ever ascertain what notion your Maori has 
formed from the necessarily abstract words 
which you have been using? The least edu- 
cated among us is the great-great-grandchild 
of people who for scores of generations have 
had some sort of training in the use of ab- 
stractwords. Not sothe Maoris. Nowonder, 
then, that they made a strange business of 
their attempt to form a theology out of the 
Bible. They said: This is the Christian’s 
Book, the word of that God who has given 
them so many wonderful gifts. Therefore 
let us giwe good heed to it. We may be 
quite sure they would not teach it to us 
aright. We must read it for ourselves, 
now that they, through the mutual jealousy 
of rival sects (for that is how the Maoris 
would explain our anxiety to convert them), 
have been fools enough to make its 
contents known to us. They kept the 
Trinity, in some form or other; they talked 
much of angels and archangels; in all their 
political documents they talked Scripture, 
and spoke of themselves as the chosen race. 
The Jews they held in especial honour— 
not theoretically only, for a Captain Levy, 
master of a little coasting vessel, was sent 
away safely, when other whites who were 
with him were put to death. 

Of course the new sect, though got up 
by astute politicians, was bound to have its 
prophet. The first prophet of the Hau-haus, 
Te Ua, had, till he began prophesying, been 
looked on as a harmless lunatic. Once, a 
man whom he had offended tied him up, but 
the angel Gabriel bade him burst his bonds. 
He did so, and repeated the process when 
he was afterwards put in chains, This 
made his tribe (who knew nothing of the 
Davenport trick) look upon him as a mar- 
vellous person; and, soon after, Gabriel 
awoke him one night and showed him all 
the tribes of the earth assembled in 
numbers numberless. While he was gazing 
on them, a voice came, saying: “Te Ua, go 
out and kill thy son!” He seized the boy, 
and broke his leg in several places; but 
before he had done him more hurt, the 
voice bade him wash him in water. He 
obeyed, and in an instant the boy was 
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restored to him whole. The angel then 
instructed him in the Hau-hau ritual, 
among which was a hymn (waiata) to the 
Trinity, which Gabriel himself sang. 

The first fight between Hau-haus and 
Europeans was at Taranaki, where the 
military: settlers, aided by some detach- 
ments of the Fifty-seventh Regiment, were 
destroying the maize-crops. The Hau-haus 
rushed upon them; and, after a little 
desultery firing, something very like a 
stampede occurred. A captain and his 
company took to the bush; a -lieutenant 
and his men got among the high fern. 
Captain Lloyd, who bravely stood his 
ground, and tried to allay the panic, was 
killed, along with six others, and his head 
was cut off, embalmed, and sent through 
the tribes to call them to rise and strike a 
blow for freedom. When the Taranaki 
Bush Rangers got to the battle-field, they 
found from some of our men who had been 
hiding in the bush that the Maoris came 
on barking like dogs, in strong faith that 
if, when the enemy was firing, they waved 
their hands over their heads, turning the 
palms to the foe, at the same time barking out 
“hau,” the bullets would pass harmlessly 
by. Captain Lloyd’s embalmed head became 
as famous as that bronze head of Friar Bacon. 
It began to give oracles, asserting, among 
other things, that legions of angels were 
only waiting till all the Maori tribes were 
leagued against the white interlopers. Then 
the heavenly host would aid in driving 
the white men into the sea, and would 
afterwards instruct the Pai-Marire in 
all the arts and sciences that mankind 
has ever known. Had the promoters of 
Hauhauism had patience, and abstained 
from all hostility to the whites while carry- 
ing the head round, all the tribes would 
have been converted and the wished-for 
result might possibly have been attained. 
The lesser prophets, however, were deter- 
mined to begin the war at once. When it 
began several important tribes, as yet un- 
converted, joined the English, and, under- 
standing the tactics of their countrymen, 
proved our most effective allies. Hepanaia, 
too, a new prophet, was such a thorough 
fanatic that he ventured to attack an 
exceedingly strong position—Sentry Hill— 
garrisoned by fifty men of the Fifty-seventh 
Regiment, and so fortified with scarp and 
revetted parapet as to be unassailable save 
by scaling-ladders. The Hau-haus, however, 
came on, not in that usual loose open order 
which European armies have borrowed 
from them, and which the Prussians found 
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so effective during the late war, but in a 
close column, evidently careless of our fire. 
At three hundred yards the soldiers opened 
fire, and the four front ranks went down 
to a man under a storm of bullets and 
shells from the cohorn mortars. After a 
halt of a few seconds the infatuated Hau- 
haus rushed on again, a brave old chief 
calling on them to avenge his two sons. 
Again they were brought up by the iron 
hail; and this time they retreated, carrying 
away as many of their dead as they could. 
The prophet and more than fifty of his 
followers fell; but the Hau-haus still be- 
lieved in their invulnerability. In that 
instance, the disaster was attributed to 
Hepanaia’s “ want of faith.” 

Soon after, the bad policy of not waiting 
quietly for the work of conversion was 
ruinously exemplified. The Hau-haus de- 
termined to attack the town of Wanganui, 
and prepared war-canoes, and sent to ask 
the Ngatipa tribe to join them, or at least 
to let them go by. The Ngatipas would 
do neither. No hostile war-party had ever 
forced the river ; to allow the Hau-haus to 
pass would destroy the mana (influence) of 
the tribe, so they challenged the Hau-haus 
to a battle of champions on a famous old 
fighting-ground, and the result was a fearful 
fight in which, as there was no time to 
re-load, both sides went at it as in the old 
days with the tomahawk. Another prophet 
was killed while in the act of lifting his 
hand and shouting the talismanic words, 
‘ Pai-marire, pai-marire, hau.” 

This wretched work, however, made for, 
rather than against the cause; not long 
after the tribes met, and had a general 
tangi (cry) over their mutual losses, and 
two other prophets were despatched to 
make fresh converts. Their written in- 
structions were: “Don’t interfere with 
anyone you meet. Don’t quarrel with the 
Pakehas. If this paper gets torn or dirty, 
get another piece and re-write, that it may 
be clean and in good condition.” 

Far from acting up to their instructions 
the new prophets soon compassed the 
murder of Mr. Volckner, a German, who 
had been ordained by a Church of England 
bishop. Two hundred men were drawn up 
in two lines to receive the Holy Spirit ; the 
medium was Captain Lloyd’s head, with 
which each man was separately frightened 
till he became half mad with excitement 
and sprang out of the line. Volckner’s 
house faced the entrance to the river; and 
one of the charges against him was that 
the light in his window was to guide in 
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man-of-war boats, and so ensure the cession 
of Waikate lands. The poor missionary was 
hung on a willow-tree close to his own 
church, the prophet threatening the ven- 
geance of his god if the Pakeha ministers 
were not destroyed. The body was carried 
into church and the prophet ordered a chief 
to cut off the head. He then called on all 
present to taste the blood ; after which 
Volckner’s fellow missionary, Mr. Grace, was 
allowed to bury the body in the chancel. 
Grace was then put on his trial for teaching 
false doctrine, but the charge broke down, 
and he was held to ransom, but was soon 
after rescued by Captain Levy, who, being 
a Jew, was allowed to go about unmolested. 
Soon after, a half-caste interpreter, Falloon, 
was murdered along with the crew of the 
ship on which he was; and then began a 
war in which the Maoris managed to inflict 
serious losses on their opponents, though of 
course themselves suffering tenfold. The 
Maoris had three quite distinct kinds of 
enemies. The Queen’s troops, who attacked 
in the usual way, and were soon voted 
almost useless in the bush ; the settlers, 
who under leaders like Major Von Tempsky 
and Colonel M’Donnell proved themselves 
not only brave but skilful; and the loyal 
natives, often under officers of their own, 
like Major Kepa, who fills such a notable 
space in Quartermaster Gudgeon’s book. 
These men imported a good deal of 
savagery into the contest; one of them, 
Winiati, was by no means a creditable ally, 
though he contributed much to the success 
of the war. Shooting prisoners, however, 
was not confined to the native allies; 
English officers did the same now and 
then, though of course it was work 
which suited the natives best ; they could 
thus pay off old grudges as well as gain 
glory with the white men. Thus, after 
a battle near Lake Waikare, Tuatini 
Tamaionarangi, one of the grand old 
chiefs who in days gone by had governed 
nearly all the east coast, was captured and 
brought in to Major Frazer. Rawata, a 
“loyal native,” asked his name, and he 
answered with Maori grandiloquence, “Te 
Wairoa is the village, and the Tauiwha who 
lives there is Tamaionarangi.” Major Frazer 
remarked, “He ought to be shot.” Some 
hours after, Rawata, finding him still alive, 
said, “ You all seem afraid to shoot him, 
but I am not;” and, taking him by the 
wrist, he led him to the shore of the lake and 
shot him and three others with his revolver. 
This Rawata, who wished to follow up the 
fugitives, “that there might be no strag- 





glers left to bother us,” but was over- 
ruled by his brother chiefs, who could 
not forget that they were fighting against 
their relations, seems to have been a great 
brute, but was undoubtedly a most able 
commander. It was through his general- 
ship that Major Frazer’s expedition was 
saved from discomfiture, and turned into 
a brilliant victory. 

Here is a good instance of the blunders 
sometimes made by regular officers. In 
the borderwar at Wanganui, which preceded 
the Hau-hau outbreak, General Cameron 
had given orders to pitch the camp, when 
a colonial officer said: “Don’t you think, 
general, we are too near the bush?” 
General Cameron replied: ‘“ Do you 
imagine, sir, that any body of natives 
will dare to attack two thousand of Her 
Majesty’s troops?” “It would not surprise 
me if they did,” was the reply. Never- 
theless, the camp was pitched, and all 
were busy when a volley was fired out of 
the high grass, which killed an adjutant- 
general and fifteen men. Much more 
mischief would have been done, had not 
the suspicious colonial officer ordered his 
men to keep their horses saddled and 
bridled ; they charged through the grass 
and drove the Maoris back. It was time, 
for one of them was shot within twenty 
yards of the general’s tent. Many a time 
the troops would have suffered terribly, 
but for the sharpness and promptitude of 
natives like Rawata, or forest-rangers like 
M’Donnell. We get a notion of the 
difficulties of Maori warfare, when we learn 
that, in spite of many attempts, only one 
resolutely defended pah was ever taken by 
assault. This was when General Chute was 
in command; the pah being Otapawa, the 
stronghold of the Tangahoe tribe. As 
usual, the march began about three a.m., for 
the Maoris are heavy sleepers, and never 
would keep good watch; so many a pah 
was taken in the grey dawn before its 
defenders were stirring. Here, however, the 
natives were on the alert, and so the general 
would not even wait for the native contin- 
gent (kupapas) to get round in the rear. He 
brought up an Armstrong gun and shelled 
the place, setting several huts on fire. 
Not a soul, however, showed himself; 
and then the soldiers were ordered to storm 
the stockade. They were old Crimean 
veterans, and moved on with a cheer over 
ground which the enemy had cleared and 
levelled so that there might be absolutely 
no cover. The Hau-haus let them come 
within fifty yards of the stockade, and then 
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gave them such a volley out of their rifle- 
pits that for a moment they halted, till 
Colonel Butler steadied them with the 
words: “Go on, Die-hards!”* and they 
rushed to the palisade, tearing it down 
with hands and tomahawks. In a few 
moments they were in the pah, and killed 
every one who had not had time to escape. 
Our, loss, however, was heavy—eleven 
killed and twenty wounded, Colonel 
Howard mortally. General Chute had one 
of the buttons shot off his coat. He re- 
marked : “ The niggers seem to have found 
me out. Go on, Colonel Butler.” This 
was the grand style of fighting, but it was 
far too wasteful of English lives to be 
generally adopted. The usual plan was to 
manage a surprise, set a guard over each 
hut, and call on the inmates to surrender 
on pain of being burnt alive if they refused 
to come out. This sort of thing practised 
on Arabs in Algeria gave Marshal Pellissier 
an infamous reputation; but Maoris are 
not Arabs, and the men who “stopped” 
the Maori earths in this effectual way were 
not regulars, but bush and forest-rangers, 
helped by loyal natives. The method did 
not always hinder bloodshed. At one large 
village those in the central hut answered 
the summons to surrender by a volley. Our 
men at once set fire to all that would burn. 
“ The roofs” (says Quartermaster Gudgeon, 
who tells this, as he does all such stories, 
with intense gusto) “ burnt like tinder, and 
the Hau-haus had to run the gauntlet. 
Twenty yards was the utmost: length of 
their tether. None escaped.” Some of the 
huts, however, were of turf, and would not 
burn. The men in one of these surren- 
dered ; but, as the first of them was coming 
out, our loyal natives “fired such a volley 
as fairly lifted him off his feet.” In this 
fight (if fight it could be called) one-fifth 
of the whole fighting-men of the hostile 
tribe were killed, and our loyal contingent, 
under Ensign Poma, went round toma- 
hawking the fallen. Our losses were only 
one killed anda few wounded. This, 
therefore, was the most profitable way of 
attacking a pah; but surely something 
better could have been done with brave 
men like these Maoris, than either to pound 
at them with Armstrong guns or to shoot 
them down like rabbits. 

The success above described drew from 





* Military readers will know that the Fifty- 
seventh are called ‘‘ Die-hards.” In a Peninsular 
battle, their colonel, seeing them fall rather fast, 
called out: ‘Die hard, Fifty-seventh!” and the 
name stuck. 





the old chief Toi the remonstrance: “ We 
thought we were fighting against a man, 
but we find he is a rat who only moves 
at night.” “No,” retorted the leader of 
the forest-rangers; ‘‘ you thought we were 
soldiers, and find that we are Pakeha 
Maoris.” Of the tactics of the loyal natives 
the following is an instance. Katene and 
his brother went to a half-friendly chief 
Tewaka, who began reproaching them for 
having joined the whites and fought against 
their own people. “ Pish,” said Katene, 
“the Pakehas are fools and I am cleverer 
than you. In one month I shall steal more 
ammunition than I can use in two years ; 
then I shall return to you. I can show you 
a thousand caps I’ve stolen already.” Te- 
waka, like all Maoris greedy after ammuni- 
tion, fell into the snare, walked off with the 
brothers, and was led into an ambush. Here 
Katene seized his gun, the brother laid 
hold of his tomahawk, the men in ambush 
fired, and the poor chief was shot while 
making a rush for a cliff down which he 
meant to slide. “Why didn’t you bring 
him in, as you were told to do, instead of 
his gun?” Katene was asked. “ Because 
you would have saved him, and I wanted 
him killed, for he had done me an injury.” 
This loyal native had not turned Hau-hau, 
but assuredly he was not much bettered by 
whatever Christianity he had been taught. 
There is something revolting in making 
use for our own ends of the worst passions 
of savages. 

Such was the style of warfare. Very 
rarely a party of volunteers skedaddled, 
leaving their guns in the stampede ; now 
and then the Hau-haus surprised and cut 
off a few men; but they were gradually 
beaten at all points. Very rarely, consider: 
ing they were Maoris and fanatics to boot, 
they disgraced themselves by murdering 
some outlying settlers. Of four settlers, for 
instance, who had pushed on to the Waioeka 
Gorge, and bought land, the right to sell 
which was denied by the natives, two, Moore 
and Beggs, were killed. But if four geritle- 
men will live in a lone house, close to a 
hostile tribe goaded to madness by the 
loss of the best part of their lands, what 
can they expect? The four were playing 
whist when the Hau-haus came upon them. 
There had been no attempt at barricading 
the house, so they ran for it. Two were 
shot, the others got into the bush, and 
actually distanced their pursuers, though 
one had to stop every now and then to 
chafe and straighten his companion’s legs, 
which were distorted with violent cramp. 
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When almost all the others had been 
crushed in detail, the Hawke’s Bay tribes 
began to move. Hitherto they had been 
kept quiet by the nature of their country, 
which was free from the forests and ravines 
so necessary to Maori warfare, and by the 
fact that they had only sold a small part 
of their land to Government, the rest being 
leased to various sheep-farmers, often at a 
high rental. But a good many of them 
had become Hau-haus ; and, therefore, to 
guard against contingencies, we forced 
them into war by sending an ultimatum. 
There was not much glory in the business, 
for we were always four to one. 

In 1867, the Hau-haus were thoroughly 
tired; they proclaimed “the year of the 
Lamb ;” but they wanted peace and their 
confiscated estates as well; and they 
were un-lamblike enough to begin dis- 
turbing the survey of a new block of 
land. Of course they were beaten; but 
not until there had been much fighting, 
in which several valuable lives were lost, 
among them Colonel Ross, and the famous 
Von Tempsky, and Captain Hunter, and 
Dr. Best and Lieutenant Rowan, and many 
more. On more than one occasion the 
troops fell into a trap, and the volunteer 
recruits, getting disheartened, crowded toge- 
ther, and presented an easy mark for the 
Hau-hau bullets. On one occasion a fifth, 
on another a fourth, of all the whites 
and loyals were either killed or wounded ; 
and Colonel Whitmore, at the battle of 
Moturoa, did no better than M’Donnell in 
the fight where Von Tempsky fell. 

It was wretched work; but for Kepa and 
the native contingent the whites would 
often have been wholly cut off; and in 
return for this assistance they were obliged 
to wink at cruelties like this: “Our 
Maoris suddenly came upon a Maori tent, 
with a woman standing outside. She ran 
off screaming, pursued by our men. A 
man in the tent was immediately shot, as 
also two poor little children out of three 
that were found there,” the third being 
saved to give information. 

Four months before Moturoa was fought, 
Te Kooti had escaped from the Chatham 
Islands. Most of those who care about 
New Zealand—and they should be nearly 
all English people—have heard of this 
remarkable man, who, had he not been 
mixed up with the massacre of Poverty Bay, 
and other similar atrocities, might stand 
for the Maori Wallace. He, no doubt, would 
call himself the Maori Samson, who had 
burst the bonds wherewith the white 





Philistines had bound him, and was carry- 
ing death and destruction among them 
in the name of the Lord. 

Te Kooti was one of our mistakes—a 
zealous ally who was converted into a 
bitter foe by beimg imprisoned on an un- 
proved charge of communicating with the 
enemy. Mr. Gudgeon says: ‘There does 
not seem to have been much truth in the 
charge, for the men he was accused of 
communicating with were a hundred miles 
off.” Nevertheless, he, with many more, 
was sent to a penal settlement. How 
Te Kooti planned the escape ; how he and 
his friends seized a schooner and gave the 
crew the choice between instant death and 
working the ship to Poverty Pay; how, 
while they were masters of the Chatham 
Islands, they treated the white women and 
children most kindly, and harmed no one 
except one man who would insist on 
fighting single-handed; how, when the 
contrary wind would not change, Te Kooti 
turned his Old Testament reading to ac- 
count and threw overboard his great uncle, 
whereupon there at once sprang up a 
favourable breeze—all this reads like a 
romance. Hunting Te Kooti and punishing 
the tribes who refused to surrender him 
now became the chief work. Sometimes 
Te Kooti was reduced to three followers ; 
often the pursuers came upon the fire by 
which he had been cooking ; but (like that 
Ambiorix whom Cesar hunted down so 
remorselessly) he escaped, and is not 
caught yet. The last news was that he is 
living quietly in “the king country,” even 
the loyal natives being tired of the chase 
after so slippery a foe. A good deal of 
the fighting went on around Lake Taupo, 
the beauty and fertility of the lands round 
which were glowingly described, in 1843, 
by Dr. Dieffenbach, naturalist to the New 
Zealand ColonisationCompany. There, too, 
are the hot springs and ponds—geysers, 
without the grim surroundings which in 
Iceland belong to-such phenomena. Dr. 
Dieffenbach regrets that he could not 
ascend the highest peak of the neighbour- 
ing mountains; the chief was away, and 
he had left it tapu (tabooed), for it was 
his great ancestor’s backbone. An English- 
man might have insisted on breaking the 
tapu ; but, Dr. Dieffenbach writes, “in dis- 
cussions with the natives I always kept 
my temper and therefore fared well, and I 
recommend the same plan to all travellers 
among savages, who are often our superiors 
in this respect.” One sentence in Dieffen- 
bach’s book may well make an English- 
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man blush; he speaks of “the special 
aversion of the Maoris to distilled spirit, 
until they are taught by long intercourse 
with Europeans.” He also speaks of native 
girls being a regular article of trade—not 
much to our credit this, either. The half- 
castes he calls “one of the finest races that 
exist, an improvement physically on both 
their parents.” The missionaries, he adds, 
set themselves against mixed marriages, 
“ speaking of those they are sent to teach 
as an inferior race of beings;” but their 
real reason is (he thinks) the fear of a 
rival influence being set up. We may 
note that the Hau-haus were so violent 
against missionaries because they accused 
them of treachery—not unfairly, since the 
military map by which the troops were 
guided, was chiefly made by the help of 
Father Pezant and others who knew the 
whereabouts of the pahs. Dieffenbach 
says: ‘Many mixed marriages have 
turned out remarkably well, and this 
blending of races is a very desirable 
thing ”—a better thing, surely, than egging 
the Maoris on to outbreak after outbreak 
by a culpable ignoring of their land-laws, 
and then proclaiming that they are dying 
out and must die out before the march of 
progress. If such a really fine race does 
die out, Christian civilisation will stand 
hopelessly condemned in comparison with 
that of old Rome ; for Gauls and Britons 
were no higher in the scale of culture 
than the Maori (the Britons even lower, if, 
in spite of Welshmen’s protests, we are to 
take Czesar’s account as true.) Yet the 
Romans civilised and did not exterminate 
them. 

Hauhauism is still alive; we have done 
our best to identify it in the Maori mind 
with patriotism. By-and-by we shall want 
the ‘‘king country,” and then, when all 
else is taken, the turn of the loyal natives 
will come, and we shall quote against them 
Katene’s words: “ Never trust a Maori. 
Though I mean you well, some day I may 
remember that I have lost my land, that 
the power and influence of my tribe are 
gone, and that you are the cause.” 

For our part, we should have much pre- 
ferred that in our struggle with these brave 
and patriotic islanders we should have kept 
clear of the help of “ loyal natives.” 





OLD LETTERS. 


My letters ! written in my earnest boyhood 
To one who left us but the other day, 

And I am sitting here, and try to read them 
Through tears I do not care to brush away. 





Tears for my friend, and tears, ah! much more 
bitter 
For him, myself, the self that is as dead 
As he to whom these faded things were written 
E’er youth and trust had from my living fled. 


It was myself, remember that, who wrote them, 
Read them once more, and note the noble life, 
The vast endeavour, and the desperate struggle 
To rise above the grovellers in the strife ; 
The sacrifice of self for — of others ; 
The passion at the sufferings of the poor ; 
The angry fight ’gainst pride, and sin, and riches ; 
The looking onward when the prize was sure. 
Ours too the hands to ease the over-laden, 
Ours the strong voices whose sweet words of truth 
Should e’er compel a hearing from the people 
Who now but scoffed at our impetuous youth. 
The world, awakened, soon would grow much better, 
Soon sin and sorrow dying in the dust, 
Would vanish from the earth before the sunlight 
Flashed from our swords, whose blades should 
never rust. 


Yet he is dead, and I am old and tired, 
I do not care if all the world be sin ; 
I listen dully to my sons’ loud vauntings 
Of that bright future they are sure to win. 
Ah! burn the letters. As they fall to ashes 
Methinks they’re like our fading mortal dreams, 
Words upon words, and little of fulfilment 
Of all was promised by our youth’s bright gleams ! 





VIOLET WOOD’S HUSBAND. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

SomEHOW or other they had become 
great friends. Not that they were men 
cast in the same lines, but circumstances 
—that huge factor in human actions— 
had induced them to be very frequently 
together. They had been chums, in a way, 
as far back as their undergraduate days at 
Cambridge, where Andrew Gretton had 
first got into the way of pouring out his 
really fine tenor voice to an audience 
of Elliott Beesly’s recumbent figure and 
meerschaum-pipe. 

Later on, as Beesly came up to town to 
eat his dinners, the two friends took a 
suite of rooms together in Gray’s Inn; 
chambers, Gretton remarked, which would 
permit them comfortably and with becoming 
patience to await the hour when fame and 
clients should present themselves. 

It was perhaps some two or three years 
after the establishment in Gray’s Inn had 
been set up, that the latter came home 
one night from a musical drum in an 
unusual state of elation. 

‘‘Shut up your law books, have done 
with prose,” cried Gretton, flinging down his 
hat. ‘Elliott, my boy, I’ve seen my fate ?” 

“ What's that?” laconically asked Beesly 
without looking up from his armchair. 

“My fate! Get out, you fusty lawyer ; 
an angelic being in swansdown, and— 
Heaven knows what, with eyes that bowl 
you over, None of your mincing misses, 
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tottering and drooping their eyes—nothing 
of that sort—superb lines, my dear boy, 
and such a smile.” 

“ Admired your singing, eh?” enquired 
Mr. Beesly slowly, as he puffed out rings 
of pale blue smoke, and watched them rise 
and vanish into air. 

“ Well, I flatter myself that Once Again 
really went off to-night. I never felt in 
better voice in my life, and Miss Wood is 
quite a connoisseur—knows what’s good, 
I can tell you. I saw myself how she 
appreciated the crescendo passage,” cried 
Mr. Gretton in elated tones. 

“Quite affinities, eh?” continued Beesly. 
“Quick work! But these things are in- 
stantaneous—like photographs of dogs and 
babies—I suppose.” 

“What a laconic beggar you are! I 
should enjoy seeing you in love with Miss 
Wood, head over heels, do you hear?” 
cried Gretton, helping himself to a brandy- 
and-soda. ‘‘ You wouldn’t have a chance ; 
she’s surrounded with men, and I can tell 
you it would do you a lot of good. I’m to 
lunch with the Woods on Friday. I'll take 
you to call on Sunday—no refusal, look 
upon the thing as fixed.” 

Mrs. Wood lived in a roomy house in 
one of the squares lying between Bays- 
water and Kensington Gardens. She had 
been a handsome, showy girl in her youth, 
but all traces of beauty had been washed 
out by the process of time. She had become 
hopelessly fat. She was not indeed more 
silly now than when she first gave her hand 
and fine person into Mr. Tobias Wood’s 
keeping ; but the triviality that is admis- 
sible at nineteen, with fine shoulders and 
the right turn of throat, is not to be 
tolerated in the same being grown hope- 
lessly out of all proportion. Hers was 
not of the progressive order of mind ; she 
literally stagnated, and submitted herself 
passively, with plump folded hands, to 
whatever fate had in store for her. The 
somewhat early death of her husband she 
accepted with Cliristian resignation, find- 
ing, even in her deep crape, loopholes of 
comfort in the fact that the late stock- 
broker was buried in the most expensive 
manner, and that mourning really did 
become darling Violet wonderfully. 

Mrs. Wood’s love for her only daughter 
was at once her greatest weakness and her 
redeeming point. She idolised this girl, 
who was a refined and more delicate version 
of herself in past days, and entered into 
her amusements and successes as if they 
had been her own. The stockbroker’s 





widow was a genial lady, who liked at all 
times, as she expressed it, “to see young 
folk about.” She kept open house, and 
gave no small number of dinners and 
dances, so that Miss Violet’s admirers found 
her a by no means inaccessible goddess. 
Accessible she was at most times, approach- 
able at few, for Miss Wood was not entirely 
as other young ladies ; capricious and fan- 
tastic she was at moments, melancholy and 
desponding at others, but at no time to be 
subdued by ordinary means. 

Gretton and Beesly were well received 
from the first in this hospitable house, so 
that the tenor’s ardour increased rather 
than diminished, and the two men got 
into the habit of being there frequently. 

Mr. Andrew Gretton was a man on 
whom fortune had been pleased to bestow 
a handsome person, a tenor voice, and 
sufficient means. But society, like the 
wicked fairy in the tale, had added another 
gift that well-nigh nullified the other 
attractions; she had given Mr. Gretton, 
namely, an exaggerated perception of his 
own superiority to the world at large. 
Society had patted him on the back, he 
had been likened unto Mario, he had been 
gushed over by maiden ladies, and had been 
taken into mamma’s back drawing-room 
and confidence. In short, Mr. Andrew 
Gretton had become a trifle spoilt. 

“ How could a nice girl—a girl like Miss 
Wood, come to have such a mother!” said 
Gretton one night, as he and Beesly left 
the house in Bayswater, and lighted their 
cigars preparatory to hailing a hansom. 

“JT should rather put it that it was 
exceedingly clever on Mrs. Wood’s part to 
have produced a daughter like Miss Violet,” 
answered Beesly. “There is something 
special about that girl; there’s a fine cut, 
anicety about her ; she wasn’t ready made, 
nor, I take it, turned out of a mould.” 

“Yes, yes, of course; the girl is every- 
thing she should be, but my dear boy, 
the mother; what a motherin-law! Ye 
heavens! no, by Jove, I should have for- 
gotten myself long ago, and gone in for 
the girl, but for the mother,” exclaimed 
Andrew. “ By-the-bye, old man, you heard 
what they were saying to-night. They want 
us to come over to Paris for Christmas. 
It’s like my luck to have booked myself 
for almost every week in January, and to 
be obliged .to go and eat my plum-pudding 
in Yorkshire. I wish you would run over 
and look after the Woods; they will want 
someone to see them about, and take them 
to the theatres, and you can trot Violet 
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round and see those little French fellows 
don’t get at her.” 

“We're not sure we want the bone 
ourselves, but we object to anybody else 
having it, eh? Never mind, my boy; I'll 
go over and carry Miss Wood’s parcels. 
Am I to make meteorological reports? 
Weather fair, daughter calm, mamma 
moderate, and that sort of thing ?” 

“Of course you must let me know what 
is going on, and perhaps I shall be able to 
run over,” replied Gretton, who always had 
a hundred plans. “ Did you hear that old 
fellow Cadbury to-night saying he would go?” 

“What, the silent old boy with the 
whiskers ?” asked Beesly. “I never know 
what he does at the Woods; he never speaks, 
but he is always there. One gets to look 
upon him as a part of the furniture.” 

“He’s got a lot of money,” returned 
Andrew, “and has proposed no end of times 
to Violet, Mrs. Wood tells me., The old 
idiot hangs round, casting les yeux doux 
at Miss Wood. Isn’t it a capital joke? 
Ha! ha!” 

. CHAPTER IL 

TowARDs the middle of December the 
Woods found ‘themselves comfortably en- 
sconced in Paris in one of the many hotels 
that look on to the Tuileries Gardens. 
Mr. Cadbury had been unable to leave 
town; so Elliott Beesly had escorted the 
mother and daughter over the Channel, and 
had already written to his friend Andrew, 
telling him how things were going on. 

It did not occur to Beesly that any 
difficulty could possibly arise out of the 
situation. He had in his nature a tinge 
of old-fashioned chivalry, which he often 
enough covered and hid away with brusque 
speeches, but he was at the same time the 
least susceptible of beings to that emotional 
side of man that is engendered by the 
proximity of pretty women. He had 
absolutely nothing of the flirt about him. 
Without a shade of cynicism, he often 
enough confessed he had never, with the 
most fascinating maiden, got beyond the 
desire of seeing her happily married to 
somebody else. 

He was a hard worker and a great 
smoker; these habits alone, apart from the 
bent of his mind, might have prevented 
him being anything of a lady’s man. It 
was therefore in perfect good faith that 
he accepted the charge half jestingly laid 
upon him by Gretton, and in his ignorance, 
one might say innocence, of such matters, 
found himself, in less than three weeks, in 
the great crisis of his life. How much 





mere accident, or the circumstances in 
which we are thrown, influence our actions, 
and bend our purpose, is not generally 
admitted. If any one had told Elliott 
Beesly, as he lighted his cigar that foggy 
November night in Bayswater, that in a 
few weeks’ time he would be madly in 
love with the young lady to whom he had 
just so coolly bade good-night, he would 
have smiled upon him commiseratingly, 
and looked on him as mad. He would 
have told him that it wasn’t his line of 
business, that the emotions were an extra 
to the everyday fare, the heavy price of 
which no man in his senses would care to 
pay. He would have argued that a man 
can help falling in love if he choose, and 
that in this case the young lady was given 
in a way in trust. He would have talked 
for half an hour in the same strain, 
and convinced everybody, and more than 
everybody himself. 

But our theories are of all things variable 
—we say such and such things are not, for 
the simple reason that they have not 
happened to us. 

It was therefore without a foreboding 
that Elliott Beesly took up his abode in the 
Rue de Rivoli, and proceeded to offer his 
services to Mrs. Wood and her daughter. 

Now the widow was extravagantly fond of 
French finery, and nothing would satisfy her 
but an outfit in Paris for the next London 
season. Dresses she must have at Worth’s, 
bonnets at Madame Verot’s; while at the 
same time she took a childish delight in 
having her large, good-tempered person 
pushed about and carried along—as if on 
wheels—by the crowd in the Louvre or the 
Bon Marché. The worthy lady delighted 
in bargains, and was wont to buy cab-loads 
of goods, of which she would make no use, 
for the simple reason that they were cheap. 

Miss Wood was a young lady who pre- 
ferred her own taste to anybody else’s, 
and perhaps she was not far wrong. She 
designed her own dresses, had them made 
up in Baker Street, and had been known 
even to have invented a hat. She had a 
peculiar grace of her own that had nothing 
of the dressmaker’s art in it; and, more- 
over, there was something original in her 
appearance that never bordered on the 
eccentric. Shopping in Paris then had few 
charms for Violet ; so while Mrs. Wood was 
trying on mantles and looking at the latest 
eccentricity in fans, the daughter was free 
to wander in the Luxembourg Gallery, or 
spend a couple of hours with the Venus of 
Milo. 
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It was thus that Beesly and Violet were 
thrown constantly into each other’s society. 
Mr. Beesly could not be expected to take 
more than a moderate interest in bonnets, 
and Mrs. Wood was only too delighted 
for Violet to have someone to “do” the 
Galleries with. 

They had been dawdling one afternoon 
in the Louvre, and had come down by the 
girl’s special desire into the sculpture 
gallery to look at what she declared to be 
her favourite statue in the world—the 
immortal goddess of Milo. 

“ How is it,” cried Violet, as she and 
Beesly sat looking up at the statue ; “ how 
is it that a great work—a really great 
work—is always new? I wonder,” she 
went on, “how many times I have seen 
this Venus; yet she always strikes me as 
much as the first time I saw her. It is of 
sensational pictures and catching music that 
one gets so tired.” 

“You might as well say, why will you 
be tired of the shape of that hat the day 
after to-morrow?” smiled Beesly. ‘One 


is a mere fashion ; we continually alter the 
shape of our head-covering, but what we 
cover remains very much the same. A 
real work of art is, I suppose, the pith and 


essence of a struggle after what we con- 
ceive to be beautiful or true. Look at this 
Venus now. She affects us perhaps as 
much as she affected men when she was 
first hewn out of the block of marble.” 

“And there she will stand when we 
little mortals are dead and buried ; just 
so, with that wonderful inscrutable smile. 
Think of the others that will come and 
look at her as we have done, feeling, 
perhaps, just as we do, the same strange 
sad feeling,” cried Violet, with a pretty 
burst of enthusiasm. 

The place was quite empty ; in the far 
distance the last visitor was clattering down 
the long gallery out at the other end. It 
was already growing dusk. 

‘‘ You feel that, too; the wretchedness 
of knowing something beautiful that is 
beyond us—out of reach ?” asked Beesly, 
turning round to her quickly. 

How strange and dark her eyes burned 
in the twilight ; how graceful the subtle 
lines of her figure; how devoid of all 
coquettishness and consciousness her pose ! 
The dark purple hangings swept behind 
her, and out through the high window the 
sun was all red, a-dying in a pinky sky. 

She was actually beautiful at the 
moment, but she was more than that to 
Elliott Beesly ; she was a sweet, breathing 





woman, who made him feel the blankness 
of his life, who opened out a world of 
possibilities. 

“ Something—beautiful—out of reach ?” 
repeated Violet, becoming suddenly con- 
scious, under his direct gaze, of the 
meaning of his words. “I don’t know, 
I’m sure,” she stammered. 

He watched how the quick colour 
spread over the girl’s face and throat, 
how her deep eyes met his with an en- 
treating, startled gaze. What a fool, ten 
thousand times a fool, was Gretton not to 
snatch at such a happiness! Then, with a 
sudden start, he remembered his friend, 
and he asked himself what he was doing, 
looking into this young lady’s eyes ? 

“Bah! I’m talking nonsense,” he said in 
a changed voice. ‘‘ You must be getting 
cold, Miss Wood; had we not better be 
going home ?” 


After the above episode Mr. Beesly 
kept wisely to strictly neutral topics with 
Violet, and for the next few days con- 
trived that the mother of this dangerous 
syren should be in constant attendance. 
He even evinced a hitherto concealed 
ardour for millinery, and insisted upon 
accompanying Mrs. Wood several times to 
the jewellers to see about the setting of 
her diamonds. 

Of course, his conduct was mystifying 
in the extreme to Violet, who could not 
help noticing his changed manner. What 
had she done to offend him’? She could 
no longer conceal from herself the fact that 


‘she valued what he thought of her. There 


was a vein of tenderness in this reserved 
man, with his hard mouth and cold grey 
eye, that was a surprise to her who had 
been in the habit of seeing him constantly 
for the last eight months. But in London 
they had been differently placed. He had 
never called at their house without Andrew 
Gretton, and had always stood aside to 
make room for the tenor to warble his 
love songs, or to drop in mock humility at 
her feet. She remembered one evening, 
when she found herself with Beesly in 
the conservatory, he had jumped up on 
Gretton’s approach, and ceded his place to 
his friend. Was she too silly, too girlish 
to please him? she asked herself. For her 
experience of men told her that they will 
be inclined to find the way and means if 
the object be worth their while. All this 
was true ; but his reserve and coldness had 
seemed to drop for an instant in the twi- 
light of that afternoon. It was as if she 
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looked through a loophole at some wide 
vista, of whose existence she had never 
dreamt ; and once having known the view 
beyond could never be again content with 
blank walls. 

It was, therefore, in much perplexity 
and nightly questionings that the week 
went by for Violet. In the beginning of 
the next a hard frost set in; the air was keen 
and sharp, the skaters flocked to the Bois, 
and the sun hung like ared lamp in the sky. 

“Oh, mamma, how I should like to 
skate,” exclaimed Violet, as she appeared 
for breakfast in their bright little room. 

“Well, my dear, I’ve no objection,” 
answered mamma; “only you know I 
can’t stand about on the ice, my dear. You 
must get Mr. Beesly to take you.” 

“Oh, I wonder if he would mind 
going,” said Violet, who perhaps had her 
doubts. ‘‘ Do you think Mr. Beesly skates, 
mamma?” she went on; ‘we must go and 
get skates this morning if he does, and 
then we might go this afternoon.” 

So it happened that, in spite of Mr. 
Beesly’s precautions against what he re- 
garded as a culpable weakness in himself, 
he started out with Miss Wood for an 
afternoon’s skating in the Bois de Boulogne. 

In the bright cold daylight, and in the 
crowd on the ice, things went off entirely 
to Mr. Beesly’s satisfaetion. Violet and he 
were on exactly the same neutral ground 
as they had been all the week. But as 
the sun sank large and crimson into the 
mist, and the twilight grew apace, Beesly 
could not help recalling the afternoon in 
the Louvre. Perhaps it was only the 
same effect of light. 

Violet could not help noticing that his 
hand trembled, as he helped her into the 
little fiacre that had been waiting for 
them. Did he not linger an imperceptible 
instant as he drew another wrap round her 
shoulders ? Why did the long drive through 
the Bois and Champs Elysées seem the 
shortest drive they had ever taken, and 
why did Mr. Beesly pay the coachman 
more than double his fare ? 

It occurred to both of them, why ? 

“Do not light the candles,” said Violet, 
as they came into the cosy sitting-room 
where the fire was burning brightly; “1 
like the firelight. This is the nicest hour 
of the day, I think,” she continued to 
Beesly ; and then she threw off her heavy 
furs and knelt down, holding her pink 
fingers to the blaze. 

What was the madness that kept dancing 
in his head? Beesly asked himself. 





He felt his brain confused, as if there 
were no sharp line between right and 
wrong. He felt as if he must throw him- 
self down beside that slim bending figure 
in the firelight, and tell her he could not 
spare her out of his life. Then he thought 
of Gretton, and he turned and looked into 
the street. 

There were the dancing lights of the 
carriages, the blaze of cafés, as they had 
seen them just before. A hurdy-gurdy 
was playing in the road below, and a 
lounger at a café turned at that moment 
to speak to a smartly-dressed girl. 

Then something seemed to snap in his 
brain. 

“Where is your mother?” asked Beesly 
in a hard voice. 

“Still shopping, I suppose,” returned 
Violet. “ But why do you ask like that ; 
are you—frightened of me?” she asked 
with a little hysterical laugh. 

“Tf you like it, I am frightened of you,” 
said Beesly, sitting down; “perhaps I am 
frightened of myself.” 

A pause. 

“Have you any message for Gretton ?” 
he asked, making a sudden resolution. “I 
think I shall have to go over to London 
to night or to-morrow morning.” 

“Something has happened?” she asked 
tremulously, turning her face to him. 

“ Nothing, I assure you. I’ve been idling 
so pleasantly, the time has slipped by,” he 
answered in the same cold tone and avoiding 
her eyes. “I must get back. Have you 
any message for Gretton ?” he repeated. 

“Thank you, none,” she answered haugh- 
tily, and she stood up with her back to him 
and leant her arms on the chimney-piece. 

He was going, and in parting had nothing 
to entreat but a message for Gretton. She 
had been living in a fool’s paradise in sup- 
posing he would ever have anything else to 
entreat. 

Another long silence. 

A little flame blurted out from the fire, 
lighting the room, and throwing their 
gigantic shadows on the ceiling. 

“Tam sorry mamma isn’t here to bid 
you good-bye,” said the girl in a dry voice 
without turning her head. ‘“ For my part 
I hate leave-takings.” 

The flame flickered a little and then went 
out ; it seemed somehow to Beesly, gazing 
dully into the fire, as if with it his hope 
went too. 

“You don’t hate saying good-bye more 
than I,” he murmured, as he dashed his 
hand across his face. 
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Then he got up and took possession of 
her hands. 

“ There are moments,” he said, looking 
with a kind of fierceness into her eyes, 
‘‘when we cannot ask ourselves what we 
like ; we only know what with Heaven’s 
help we must try to do.” 

The next moment the door was shut and 
he was gone. 

CHAPTER III. 

On Elliott Beesly’s arrival in London he 
was greeted by a thick yellow fog. Driving 
to his rooms in Gray’s Inn, he remembered 
he had had no time to send word of his 
coming, so that he was prepared to find 
Gretton out. Turning the key of his door 
he found the carpets up, the blinds down, 
and a general unaired dampness pervading 
their rooms. “Gretton is still away then,” 
thought Beesly. ‘“ When shall I get this 
intolerable business off my mind ?” 

“Make a fire,” he said to the servant. 
Were there any letters? Yes, a number on 
the mantel-piece for both gentlemen. 

Beesly picked the bundle hurriedly up ; 
perhaps there would be a line from Gretton, 
saying when he was coming back. Nothing 
but long blue envelopes — unmistakable 
bills, and small square epistles from 
Gretton’s train of admirers. Ah! there at 
last was Andrew’s writing. 

Gretton hailed from Scotland, and wrote 
a long letter, describing his various visits, 
and the invariable success of his voice and 
acting connected therewith. He ended up 
by asking after the Woods, saying that, as 
he should not be in town for another fort- 
night, Beesly was to say all sorts of ima- 
ginable pretty things for him. “ Pretty 
things!” The letter made him wince more 
than once. What was the fellow doing 
comfortably in Scotland, when Miss Wood 
was coming to London? Would he be 
content, Beesly asked himself, to be tuning 
his pipe in the Hebrides while there was a 
Violet Wood in the south ? 

He threw the letter aside, and resolved 
to dine at his club. 

The fog was thicker than ever in the 
street, but on arriving at his destination 
he was hailed by a number of his friends. 

“ What. have you been doing, old fellow ? 
Haven't seen you. Paris, eh ?” exclaimed 
one of them, as the dinner went on. “ What 
did you do there ?” 

“Usual sort of thing, I suppose,” said 
Beesly, with no very great show of interest 
in the topic. 

“‘ Ah,” exclaimed a rubicund and beam- 
ing old gentleman, the jovial man of the 











club, “ you should stay in London—nothing 
like it; weather is always nice and season- 
able.” 

“So it is,” said Beesly, gazing out 
through the window into an ocean of 
pea-soup. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
casting round for some statistics which 
he had nearly, but not quite, got right ; 
‘‘ London is the most healthy ; Berlin 4 

“So sorry I have to go to the theatre,” 
said Beesly, getting up, and wondering 
why the whole thing seemed such an 
intolerable bore. ; 

The Frivolity Theatre, however, proved 
little more amusing than the statistics. 
Beesly lounged back in his stall, and won- 
dered what all the large audience about 
him found worth coming to see. 

He turned his eyes from the stage and 
glanced round the theatre. In the second 
box from the stage there was a lady whose 
turn of neck reminded him of Violet. His 
eyes kept wandering to that box, until the 
young lady turned round and revealed a 
face of unredeemed homeliness. Beesly 
seized his hat and hailed the first hansom. 
There was the same air of discomfort in 
the chambers when Beesly got back. He 
lighted a pipe, and then, with an unac- 
countable feeling of restlessness, wandered 
from room to room. He lounged almost 
unconsciously into Gretton’s bedroom, when 
suddenly something on the wall attracted 
his eye. 

It was the photograph of a slim young 

irl in a white dress. Stuck into the cord 
that held the frame was a bunch of faded 
roses. How well he remembered the night 
that Andrew had begged for that nosegay! 
He wondered that it had seemed of so 
little importance then. He unhooked the 
portrait gently, and as he did so the roses 
fell all dusty and shivering to the ground. 
It was a photograph of Violet Wood. 
How true to life it was! There was her 
trick of hand-clasp, there her frank open 
brow, her clear direct gaze in which you 
seemed to see her very soul The hair 
was thrown a little back, and the lips just 
parted for a smile. 

“My darling, this is all I may ever be 
to you,” he said, and he stooped and kissed 
the portrait on the lips. 

Then he hung it up on its hook and 
came out and locked the door. It was as 
if he had just buried the best piece of his 
life. 

The next day, in the more hopeful 
morning light, he resolved to give himself 
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another chance. Why should he not 
appeal to Gretton? He wrote to Andrew 
and told him all that had passed. He did 
not conceal for one moment the fact that 
he was in love with Miss Wood; he con- 
sidered that he owed it to his friend to be 
perfectly open and direct. He knew, of 
course, the ugly light in which his conduct 
might be viewed : but he assured him that 
he had made no sort of proposal to Violet. 
Beesly conjured him finally, by all that he 
held most sacred, to tell him if he were 
serious in his attachment, so that they 
might come to an understanding at once. 

In answer to this letter came an un- 
mitigated attack from Gretton. He con- 
sidered that he, Beesly, had betrayed a 
trust; that all intercourse from that moment 
had better cease between them, and further, 
that he should not dream of entering into 
the question of his attachment with a man 
who had proved himself to be deficient in 
the commonest sentiment of honour. 

In the meantime Mrs. Wood had been 
much perplexed by Violet’s behaviour in 
Paris. First of all the girl evinced a strange 
desire to go back to London at once, and 
when the mother demurred on account of 
unfinished finery, and the thing was put off 
for a day or two, Violet expressed a wish 
to winter abroad. This last idea gained 
ground as the days went by and no sort of 
word came from Elliott Beesly. ‘“ What 
is there in me that he should care about ?” 
she often asked herself drearily. ‘He 
must, I suppose, have seen that I cared 
about him, and thought it best to go away. 
Of course he could not do anything else.” 
She made up her mind to carry her mother 
there and then off to Italy, so that Mrs. 
Wood found herself that winter, somewhat 
to her surprise, in Rome. 

It was in Rome that they first heard, 
through mutual friends, of Beesly’s depar- 
ture for Australia; and it was in Rome, 
later on, that Violet grew seriously ill. 
She was ordered change of scene and air, 
so that Mr. Cadbury—who had joined them 
in Italy—managed to get them a charming 
villa on. the heights above Florence, where 
they passed the spring and early summer 
months. 

It will be wondered in the face of 
Elliott Beesly’s departure for Australia, 
why Andrew Gretton did not again come 
forward on the scene. But that which is 
without let or hindrance, is, to men of 
Gretton’s stamp, often enough devoid of 
charm. His grievance once removed, he 
slipped comfortably into his old mode of life. 











He had honestly felt himself an aggrieved 
man in reading Beesly’s letter. He was as 
much in love with Miss Wood as it was given 
him to be in love with anyone; but, after all, 
Mr. Gretton’s emotions were not of the kind 
that outbalance prudential considerations. 
In Violet’s absence he reflected that she 
was the most charming of women, to 
whom he should infallibly propose one day, 
but he could not shut out the vision of an 
inseparable mother-in-law, who was not 
immaculate in the matter of aspiration, 
and who was liable to wear too much 
jewellery. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of hurt 
pride and profound astonishment that 
Gretton read one morning in the Times 
the following announcement : 

“At the British Embassy, in Paris, 
Violet, only daughter of the late Tobias 
Wood, Esq., to Richard Cadbury, of 
Cromwell Road, 8. W.” 

Mr. Gretton’s self-love received a severe 
blow ; but he was not one who sighs long 
after the unattainable. Violet, then, had 
married the respectable middle-aged gentle- 
man, and before many months had elapsed 
Andrew managed to shrug his shoulders 
over the affair. 

As for Beesly, who did not get the news 
for months afterwards, his friends say he 
has become a changed man. They wonder 
what could have happened to him on that 
voyage round the world, or why he sud- 
denly gave up studying law. His health 
seemed about this time to have completely 
broken down, and now, though nearly 
seven years have passed, he rarely, if 
ever, comes to London. He wanders about 
the Continent, seldom staying long in one 
place, telling himself that it is his business 
to forget one incident in his life. 

Perhaps the perseverance with which he 
pursues this end is suggestive that he is 
not one who easily forgets. 





VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


BY THEO GIFT. 
CHAPTER X. “IT WAS THE TIME OF 
ROSES.” 

SYBIL was not in the schoolroom when 
Lion entered the small oak-panelled apart- 
ment where the girls used to “do their 
lessons” when they were younger, and 
where the cottage-piano, on which their 
childish fingers had strummed, still stood, 
and Jenny kept her books, and microscope, 
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and other properties ; but on the table in 
the centre of the room stood a china-bowl 
half-full of fresh water beside a heap of 
newly-cut roses, mute witnesses of her late 
presence ; and almost in the same moment 
a shadow darkened the French window, 
and Sybil came in, her hands full of ferns 
and green leaves with which to dress her 
flowers, and a very bright blush on her face 
at finding a visitor waiting for her. 

Truth to tell, the girl was conscious of 
having been rather cruel in cutting short 
his confidence on the evening of the Ash- 
leighs’ dinner-party. It was not her habit 
to be cruel to anyone in the ordinary way ; 
she was at once too gentle and too little 
coquettish ; but pride, and a slight touch 
of pique combined, had prompted the action 
on the occasion in question, and hardened 
her even against the look of pained dis- 
appointment in his face. 

Should he not have told them long 
before of his engagement to Miss de 
Boonyen, if that was what he was going to 
talk about; or, at least, have given them 
some hint of his attachment to the young 
lady? It was not that the actual fact of 


the engagement shocked or grieved her ; 


though, considering it in the abstract, she 
might feel some gentle wonder at poor 
Horatia Maude having been capable of 
evoking such a sentiment in one of “ their” 
friends. But there was something neither 
friendly nor loyal in Lionel’s exceeding 
reserve on the’subject. It was almost as 
if he felt that his engagement was an act of 
treachery towards those with whom he had 
been so intimate before ; and his embarrass- 
ment and constraint that day in the wood, 
coupled with Jenny’s really dreadful be- 
haviour, had pointed the moral, as it were, 
and made it sting. It was a comfort to 
her to reflect that she herself had behaved 
exceedingly well and with very maidenly 
dignity on the occasion; but she was 
stung all the same, and she knewit. Placid 
as she was, the, idea that other people 
might take up the same idea as Jenny, and 
say out among themselves what even her 
impulsive sister was too delicately proud 
to put into words, brought a hot rush of 
colour to her cheeks. It was true that she 
had in a manner grown to look on Lionel 
as her own property, and to accept his 
devotion as a matter of course, but then 
everyone at home and at Dilworth was 
more or less devoted to her, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Ashleigh and the Honourable 
Victoria, who were never enthusiastic over 
anybody ; and, therefore, it was not so 





much the fact of his defection as the 
warmth of her loyal young sister’s indigna- 
tion about it which gave her a feeling of 
soreness and injury at her heart, and ad- 
ministered the first rude shake to her 
maidenly serenity and that unconsciousness 
which, as her lover rightly said, was one 
of her greatest charms. 

With all these thoughts in her mind the 
meeting between the two young people, 
who had so often laughed and chatted and 
idled in that very room before, was some- 
what constrained. They shook hands 
across the roses, and then Sybil said some- 
thing rather hurriedly about mamma, to 
which Lion made haste to answer that he 
had seen Mrs. Dysart already. He—he 
rather thought she was engaged. At any 
rate, she had sent him to the schoolroom. 
He hoped Sybil didn’t mind. 

“ Of course I don’t,” Sybil said, making 
a great effort to answer with her usual easy 
galety ; and, womanlike, succeeding all the 
better for her visitor’s evident agitation. 
“Only you mustn’t mind my going on with 
my roses while I talk. They wither so 
dreadfully soon at this time of the year ; 
and that reminds me that I daresay clever 
people like you and Jenny could tell me 
why late roses always do fade so much 
sooner than the June ones? I never know 
the reason for such things myself. I am 
only stupid enough to be irritated by them. | 
Look there now!” and she held out a | 
great Rose de Provence in her tiny pink | 
palm, and then dropped it, a mass of | 
crumbling petals, with a little petulant 
gesture, on the table. 

Lionel looked at it and her in silence. 
He did not attempt to answer. In his 
heart he was thinking how lovely and 
graceful she was, how far above him or any | 
man, and how he could possibly find words 
to tell her of his admiration and presump- 
tion. It may seem very ridiculous in this 
age of loves light and fleeting and in an 
Oxford man, but it is a fact, that he had 
never made love to a woman before, even 
in jest; had hardly ever made a gallant 
speech in all his life ; and, in truth, looking | 
was easier than speaking just now; for | 
the picture at which he looked was pretty 
enough to chain even a less partial eye. 

It was, as Sybil said, very late in the | 
year for roses; but in that old-fashioned | 
garden she had managed to find some of { 
almost every sort and shade to deck her 
china-bowl. Creamy, full-blown roses with 
a fragrance of fresh-gathered apples ; roses | 
with a delicate maiden’s blush on them, and 
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roses whiter than snow, or that same 
maiden in her first hour of death ; yellow 
roses, bell-shaped, and turning to gold- 
colour at the heart; velvety deep red 
-roses of so intense a hue they seemed to 
burn in their own soft fire; cabbage-roses, 
big, and round, and pink, and filling the 
room with their homely cottage-garden 
sweetness; and tiny heart-shaped buds, 
deeply crimson as living rubies, and set 
in feathery emerald moss. All these and 
a dozen others of every shape and hue 
heaped together on the old carved table in 
a lavishness and a delicacy of colour which 
would have turned the soul of a Fantin 
sick with envious impotence to copy. 

The room was lit by one long narrow 
window, and the sunshine pouring in 
through the upper part of it fell in a slant- 
ing strip of golden light across the darkly 
polished floor and brown walls, touching to 
even brighter colour the radiant flower- 
petals here and there ; and now lighting, 
now leaving in shadow, the slim girlish 
figure in its simple gown of sea-blue linen, 
and the fair small head so absorbed at 
present over its graceful task that its 
owner barely looked at Lionel as she 
moved to and fro among her flowers; now 
arranging a purely white blossom against 
a tuft of maple-leaves, just turned to vivid 
crimson by the September sun; now 
softening the juxtaposition of a haughty 
gold-coloured Marshal Niel and a blushing 
Rose du Barri by nestling delicate fronds of 
maidenhair and berberry-leaves, brown and 
glossy, between the rival beauties ; anon, 
throwing back the willowy curves of her 
slight figure, as she drew herself suddenly 
erect, brushing the soft flossy locks from 
her brow with one little hand so as to 
better contemplate the effect of her work. 
A pretty picture, indeed ! and Lionel stood 
and watched it in a silence too full for 
words ; watched it with a growing passion 
of love and worship which at last grew too 
strong for his own containing; and he 
suddenly came nearer, and leaning both 
hands on the table, that he might better 
look into her eyes, said : 

“ Sybil, I said the other night that I had 
a story to tell you. Can’t you guess what 
itis? My darling, I do love you so—with 
my whole heart! I can’t help it, even if I 
tried; and I don’t want to try. I want 
you to come to me—to be my wife. Sybil, 
do you think you could ?” 


I think it must have been about twenty 
minutes later that Sybil opened the door 








of the drawing-room and went in. Mrs. 
Dysart and Jenny were sitting there hand 
in hand, and my impression is that they 
had both been crying, while that ridi- 
culous Jenny went first pale and then 
scarlet as her sister entered, and turned 
her eyes shyly away; but the face of the 
latter, as she came towards them, was so 
bright and so rosy, with a sort of half- 
bashful, half-pleased consciousness, that 
neither could help smiling in welcome to 
it, and Mrs. Dysart held out her arms, 
saying : 

** Well, Sybil, where is Lionel ?” 

“Gone,” said Sybil briefly; and then 
she knelt, and nestled her pretty head into 
her mother’s lap. ‘I sent him away ; but 
I think—at least, he said, he would come 
back in the evening. Oh,mamma! do you 
know it already? He loves me; and he 
wants me to marry him; and he says Mrs. 
Ashleigh and the Hall people all want 
it, too; and—and. ” with a soft little 
smile of tranquil satisfaction at her sister, 
‘it never was Miss de Boonyen at all, 
Jenny!” 


And so it was all settled ; and if every 
love affair could be managed as smoothly 
and concluded as satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned, getting married would be a far 
easier and pleasanter achievement than it 
is in the generality of cases. Usually there 
is nothing, I grieve to say, over which 
people quarrel so rabidly, and make them- 
selves so miserable, as this same god of 
love ; and there are not many engage- 
ments, however prosaic, which have not 
been baptised in tears by someone or 
another. For even if Edwin and Angelina 
are blissfully content with one another— 
which is not always the case—the likelihood 
is that one or both of their papas or 
mammas are not, and will either object to 
the match altogether, or fall to loggerheads 
with one another over the details of it ; 
while, should the parent birds be excep- 
tionally amiable, there is generally. to be 
found some rich uncle or maiden aunt to 
make matters unpleasant by declaiming 
against “ne’er-do-well young men,” or 
“artful girls ;” or, worse still, there is a 
previous Angelina—sometimes a previous 
Edwin—to be got rid of, and pacified, or 
quarrelled with, as the case may be ; a task 
not unfrequently of sufficient difficulty to 
cast a considerable chill over the new 
betrothal. 

But in this little love idyll at Chadleigh 
End all seemed to go as smoothly, as though 
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the old proverb about the course of true 
love were for once to be disproved. There 
were no doubts, no hesitations, no diffi- 
culties on any side. When Lionel came in 
the evening he brought a note from his 
father to Mrs, Dysart, expressing his con- 
sent and approval of what had taken place, 
and thereupon Sybil’s mother kissed the 
young man, and accepted him as her son, 
too, as pleasantly and affectionately as he 
himself could wish. Then Sybil was taken 
over to the Rectory, to be kissed and 
welcomed as a daughter there ; and after 
that, Lady Ashleigh and Adelaide, always 
more demonstrative in their cordiality, 
drove over to Hillbrow themselves, and 
there were more kisses and more felicita- 
tions ; and Sybil’s tranquil, modest grace 
won general encomiums, and quite made 
Adelaide envious; her own happiness 
having been of a much more excited and 
irrepressible nature, and shown in a good 
deal of flutter and agitation, very delightful 
to Captain Lonsdale, but, as her aunt 
teased her by telling her, wanting in that 
repose ‘‘ which marks the caste of Vere de 
Vere.” 

There was not even any difficulty about 
money matters. The rector, as I have 
said, allowed Lionel two hundred a year 
in addition to his salary, and he now pro- 
posed to add another hundred to it ; and 
though the greater part of Mrs. Dysart’s 
income died with her, Sybil now heard 
that she had a small independence of her 
own—the rector had been consulted about 
its investment long ago by her mother— 
something like a couple of thousand pounds, 
left her by her godmother, and which would 
at least suffice to dress her; while on her 
mother’s death she would come into half 
of the money for which Mrs. Dysart had 
insured her life some time back. It was 
not a wealthy or brilliant match in any way; 
but at least there would be quite enough 
for the young people to begin on until that 
living fellvacant. Then the widow’s cautious 
diplomatising had had this good result, at 
any rate, that any dissatisfaction or objec- 
tions from the other side had been made, 
and weighed, and got over before Sybil’s 
peace of mind had a chance of being 
endangered, or Lionel had in any degree 
compromised himself. 

One condition Mrs. Dysart did impose, 
and urged it so earnestly, with actual tears 
in her usually too keen eyes, that Lionel 
would not have had the heart to refuse it 
if he could. The marriage must not take 
place for a year. Sybil was still very 











young. Her twenty-first birthday would 
not take place till the following August. 
Let the mother keep her child till then, 
and so gradually accustom herself to the 
thought of losing her. 

“ You will have her all the rest of your 
life,” she pleaded, her hands clasping 
Lionel’s in a nervous pressure which was 
almost painful; “and you are both so 
young, you will have such a long life even 
after I am dead and gone. I only ask for 
these few months—barely a year. Promise 
me to leave her here till then.” 

And when Lion promised, which in 
the first flush of his happiness did not 
seem a hard thing to do, the look of 
thankfulness on Mrs. Dysart’s face, and 
Jenny’s enthusiastic gratitude, fully repaid 
him. 

Indeed, once this point was conceded, 
Mrs. Dysart showed herself: more amiable 
and indulgent than she had ever done in 
her life. Her real affection for Lionel, 
being no longer held back through any fear 
of its impolicy, but rather enhanced by 
her sense of dependence on him for the 
care of Sybil’s future happiness, she treated 
him as though he were her son indeed ; let 
him come in and out as he pleased ; con- 
sulted him on her own plans and business 
affairs, as she had been wont to do with 
his father ; and not only allowed a much 
greater latitude to Sybil than she had 
hitherto done, but tacitly extended the 
same benefit to Jenny, so that many a 
rule previously regarded in the light of a 
Russian ukase began to be infringed or 
even abrogated altogether, without notice or 
rebuke ; and the neighbours, among whom 
the engagement was known almost as soon 
as it was made, nodded their heads wisely, 
and observed to one another, that now Mrs. 
Dysart had achieved her end in securing 
the exclusive Mrs. Ashleigh’s son for her 
favourite daughter, she had «no further 
object in keeping up the farce of secluding 
her and her sister from the sight of any 
other men; and meant to allow them to go 
about like other girls. 

The fact was, however, that Lion had 
become such an important person to Mrs. 
Dysart, that she hardly knew how to deny 
him anything he asked for; and the young 
ladies, finding this out with the quickness 
of women, took prompt advantage of it, 
and used him as the medium for obtain- 
ing many a little favour which, from long 
habit, they would never have ventured to 
ask for themselves. 

“We'll make Lion ask mamma. She 
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never says No to him,” Sybil used to 
say, with a little confident smile; and 
Lionel was far from objecting to the task. 
It was a new experience for him, and 
a very pleasant one, to find himself 
suddenly enthroned as grand sultan and 
autocrat in a household composed of 
the three most charming women of his 
acquaintance, and he rather liked using 
the power with which he had been so 
liberally invested ; more especially when 
it was at Sybil’s request and to give her 
pleasure. 

More than once, both as boy and youth, 
he had gone to Mrs. Dysart to beg favours 
for Jenny, either at the instigation of that 
young lady or of his own benevolence; but 
in those days Jenny was his fag and 
‘“‘camarade” when he was at home, a very 
loyal and devoted “ camarade” kept under 
a much more severe régime than he had 
ever experienced ; and, therefore,’ it was 
only good-natured to beg the poor little 
thing out of punishment, or coax an in- 
dulgence for her, at the risk of having 
his request granted, or refused, as the case 
might be. But, then, Sybil seemed more 
independent of his services. She did not 
tear her clothes to pieces with climbing 
over a spike-guarded fence, or yearn to be 
taught Greek, or burn a hole in the new 
bedroom curtains by trying surreptitious 
chemical experiments. Chemical smells 
were to her very nasty, and she always ran 
away when Lion and Jenny were knocking 
their heads together over some vile com- 
pound of an explosive nature, and took 
refuge with a story-book or in her garden. 
Greek she thought was only fit for men; 
justas French and Italian were for women ; 
and considering that her exercises in those 
languages were always more neatly done 
than Jenny’s, she had some grounds for 
sticking to her opinion; while Lion was 
hardly the person to persuade mamma into 
letting her have a new frock or accept an 
invitation to drink tea with some other 
little girls: all of which made it in- 
finitely delightful to him now to find her 
nestling up to him with a whispered 
entreaty that he would get mamma to 
let them do this or that: “Because 
you know what a favourite you are, Lion 
dear; and she always does what you 
please.” 

One gratification the happy lover had 
been very early able to procure for his 
sweetheart. 

_ Sybil had always had a great desire to 
ride. One of the few things which she 





envied in her friend Adelaide was the 
pretty brown mare on which the latter 
used to come cantering up the lovely slope 
to Hillbrow, and which would eat lumps 
of sugar out of her hand, and whinny with 
pleasure at her approach ; but Mrs. Dysart 
could not afford to keep a horse for one 
daughter, let alone two; and even if she 
could, there would have been no one to 
ride with them. So Sybil smothered her 
longing for the pleasure as one never likely 
to be realised, and only betrayed that it 
still existed by an occasional regretful word 
or sigh, when she and Jenny were passed 
in their walks by a party of light-hearted 
equestrians. 

But all this was altered now. One of 
the first gifts which Lionel insisted on 
being allowed to present to his betrothed 
was one of the prettiest little park-hacks 
of the season—gentle, but spirited, nearly 
thoroughbred, and only ridden for about 
six months by a young lady whose sudden 
death had occasioned its sale; and though 
Mrs. Dysart looked grave at first, talked of 
extravagance, and even scolded a little, it 
would have required a harder heart than 
hers to ‘withstand the glow of delight in 
Sybil’s cheeks and eyes, even if the arrival 
of a daintily-fitting habit and hat from 
Mrs. Ashleigh had not silenced all verbal 
opposition. 

It was a white-stone day in Lionel’s life 
when he and his fair young betrothed took 
their first ride together ; for as he lifted 
her down from the saddle, in the gloaming, 
Sybil, for the first time in her life, put up 
her lips to meet his lover’s kiss, instead of 
turning her head aside and letting the 
salute fall on her cheek or the tip of her 
shell-like ear, after a shy little habit of 
hers, which was all the more tantalising 
because too pretty and graceful to be 
quarrelled with. After that, there was 
rarely a day that they did not ride out 
together; and Sybil’s health and beauty 
seemed to profit equally by the exercise. 
The roses on her cheek took a still lovelier 
tinge, and her eyes shone with a brighter 
light. It was poor Jenny who used to 
look rather pale and wan as she stood at 
the gate in the chill of the early spring 
evenings, watching for their return; but 
then Jenny had no lover to give her 
horses, or take her out riding, and those 
long hours when Sybil was away in the 
saddle seemed somewhat dreary to her at 
times. 

The lovers were out riding one afternoon 
in the first weekin May. Lionel had been 
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sent for to see an old parishioner of his 
who lived on the other side of Box Hill, a 
pleasant ride of something under five miles 
from Chadleigh End, and he proposed to 
Sybil to go with him. 

“ Not to the house,” he added laughingly ; 
“for the man is a bachelor and a miso- 
gynist, but all he wants me for is to sign a 
paper. It won’t keep me five minutes, and 
you might dismount and wait for me on 
the hill, if you don’t mind. The day is 
too warm and lovely for you to catch 
cold.” 

Sybil acquiesced gladly. She never 
coquetted about anything, or made diffi- 
culties, as other girls so often do. Adelaide 
used to tease her about it, and tell her she 
would make a model wife; but Sybil did 
not mind. It was her nature to assent to 
most things, and it made life very easy to 
her. This afternoon she was not ten 
minutes getting ready. The day was too 
lovely, at all events, to be spent indoors ; 
and as they rode down the long hill between 
Leatherhead and Mickleham her spirits 
rose with every step, and her light laugh 
rang out like music on her lover’s ear. 
Nay, as they passed a big house at the foot 
of the hill, a house with big cedars shading 
the grounds, and girls in blue serge dresses 
and scarlet stockings playing tennis on a 
sunny bit of lawn, Sybil pointed to them 
with her whip, and said : 

“ Lawn-tennis already! Well, it’s a nice 
game; but riding is far nicer. Dear Lionel, 
how shall I ever thank you enough for my 
pretty Princess ?” 

Lionel laughed. 

* “Have a care,” he said warningly, “or 
I may be tempted to think of the old 
story of the grey mare and the haystack, 
and fancy that you only love me for 
Princess’s sake. It’s a shame to say 
that, though, even in joke, my darling, 
for you don’t, do you? Say No to please 
me.” 

But Sybil’s only answer was a laugh. 
She was in one of her brightest moods— 
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airy and sunshiny as the day—and not to 
be trapped into protestations. Like the 
day, too, in the crisp waves of her sunny 
hair and the azure brightness of her eyes, 
the mingled freshness and delicacy of her 
whole appearance. It was little wonder 
that Lionel, though a lover of eight months’ 
standing, thought—aye, and the thought 
came back to him long afterwards—that he 
had never seen her look so perfectly fair 
and radiant as at that moment; or that, as 
they passed the well-known wayside-inn at 
Burford Bridge, where the London coach 
had just drawn up for refreshment, every 
man on the roof turned his head to gaze at 
her ; one gentleman, in particular—a tall 
handsome man ina light overcoat—leaning 
forward and shading his eyes with his 
hand as he looked after her with a marked 
admiration, which provoked some chaff 
from his companions. It brought a decided 


frown to Lionel’s brow. The proud young 


sultan did not approve of other eyes staring 
over-boldly at his queen, and he made his 
horse quicken its pace, so that he might 
take her out of sight more speedily ; but 
Sybil herself was quite unconscious of the 
liberty. She was far too well-bred to look 
at a coach-load of men under any circum- 
stances, and could not think why her lover’s 
face wore so grim an expression for a 
minute; or why, when they reached the 
sheltered nook on the slope of the hill, 
where she was to wait for him, he looked 
so anxiously to right and left of them, and 
asked her if she were sure she did not mind 
being left ; reiterating his assurances that 
he would not be ten minutes gone. 
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